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Regents’ Proposals Win in Legislature 


Appropriations Totaling More than $32 Million 


Approved To Finance Board’s Programs 


a APPROVAL OF MAJOR BUDG- 
etary and legislative proposals made 
or endorsed by the Board of Regents to 
improve instruction in science and mathe- 
matics and for other purposes was reported 
to the Board after the 1958 Legislature 
closed. 

The appropriations for these purposes 
As of this 


writing, most of the bills had not been acted 


total more than $32 million. 


upon by the Governor. 

The proposals made by the Regents were 
contained in Regents’ Proposals for Im- 
provement of Instruction and Opportunities 
in Science and Technology in New York 
State and Statement by the Regents on a 
Financial Program for Maintaining and 
Improving the Quality of Elementary and 
Secondary Education as well as in the State 
Education Department budget. 

The Legislature approved $100,000 for: 
preparing achievement-survey tests in basic 
subjects of the elementary school program 
and for preparing, printing and distributing 
free of charge a scholastic ability test for 
use during the high school grades; addi- 
tional Department professional and clerical 
personnel to assist local school districts in 
developing special guidance programs for 
the needs of gifted pupils, as well as to im- 
prove local guidance programs generally; 


additional Department professional and 


clerical personnel to give special attention 
to education of the cifted through provid- 
ing consultative services and developing 
materials for use in schools, and to give 
intensified field supervision in mathematics 
and science instruction in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

An appropriation of an _ additional 
$315,000 was approved to award 1,000 in- 
stead of 500 science and engineering schol- 
arships yearly. 

The sum of $480,000 was voted to pro- 
vide inservice education in colleges, uni- 


versities and school systems, in special 


mathematics and science programs ap- 
proved by the Department. 

The Legislature approved $200,000 to 
provide improvement grants to school sys- 
tems to encourage experimentation to in- 
crease the depth and scope of the teaching 
of science and mathematics and to provide 
special opportunities for talented pupils. 

An appropriation of $475,000 was ap- 
proved to provide 250 annual graduate fel- 
lowships of up to $2.500 each, based on 
merit and need. good for two years, to New 
York State residents for attendance at any 
university in the State offering doctorate 
degrees and having special and approved 
provision for the academic training of col- 


lege teachers. 








These appropriations were also voted: 
$4.900,000 to permit districts to use a com- 
bination of attendance reporting periods 
(the four best out of eight) to determine 
for State aid purposes an average daily at- 
tendance instead of using all days schools 
$16.050.000 to the 
foundation State for- 
mula by 8 percent; $2,548,000 to provide 


relief for the high tax-rate districts in the 


are open; increase 


aid in its present 


State; $500,000 to make emergency build- 
ing advances available to a greater number 
and variety of hard pressed districts; 
$375,000 to assist New York City in provid- 
ing classes for the instruction of behavior 
problem children and for experimental pro- 
grams for the early detection of potential 
problem children; $700,000 to increase 
State aid for public libraries and flexibility 
for formation of public library systems: 


$600.000 for educational television. 


For State aid for adult education the 
Legislature provided for a reduction of 
$9560.000 for the State fiscal year 1958-59. 

Of interest, but not part of the Depart- 
ment’s program proposals, are $393,000 
for increased State aid for large central 
districts; $500,000 to the Higher Educa- 
tion Assistance Corporation, and $58,000 
for the administration of a proposed ex- 
pansion to the certified public accountant 
professional group to include public ac- 
countancy; $74,000 to 
allowances for district superintendents of 


increase expense 


schools: $200,000 for emergency relief to 
school districts having extraordinary in- 
creases in attendance due to construction of 
$10,000 for 


continuation of pilot programs for the edu- 


new housing developments; 
cation of children of migrant workers, and 
$20.000 for the operation and maintenance 


of the John Jay House at Katonah. 





Teacher Reciprocity 
TRAINED IN 


~’ RADUATES 
school education in 


Pennsylvania, Delaware and 


ELEMENTARY 
colleges in 

Maryland 
also may now be eligible for certification 
in New York State according to an amend- 
ment to the Regulations of the Commis- 
sioner of Education approved by the Board 
of Regents in November 1957. 

Since 1949 New York State has been a 
Kight-State Reciprocity 
with New New 
Under Regulations of the Com- 
super- 


member of an 


Compact England and 
Jersey. 
teachers, 


missioner of Education, 


visors and administrators from one of 
those States are eligible for certification 
in any of the other States of the compact, 
provided they have had a program equal 
in length but not necessarily in content to 
that in the receiving State, have taught for 


three years in their home State under com- 
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Compact Extended 


parable certification and have assurance of 
employment. 
On November 22, 1957, the 


Regents amended this section of the Regu- 


Board of 


lations of the Commissioner of Education 
on teacher certification reciprocity to pro- 
vide that: 

Graduates of baccalaureate programs in 
elementary education in the 
New England States and New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and Maryland shall be 
in New 


institutions in 


eligible for certification 
York State provided that the program is ap- 
proved by the State Department of Education 
in the State in the 
located and the institution is accredited by 


permanent 


which institution is 


a regional or national accrediting agency. 
Attention is called to these points: 

1. Institutions must have approval of the 
State in which they are located as well as 
accreditation by a regional or national ac- 


crediting agency. 
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2. Candidates are 


eligible for reciprocity 
Three 


necessary as in the 


immediately upon graduation. years 
of experience are not 
original compact nor is assurance of employ- 
ment. 

Maryland 


They were not included in the 


3. Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
are added. 
original compact. 

interpreted to 


1. Elementary programs are 


include those which prepare teachers for 
nursery school through the sixth grade and 
may fall into various types, such as common 
and 


branch, nursery-kindergarten-primary 


other such combinations. 

\ list of 117 institutions approved by the 
11 States as of January 1, 1958, is available 
by writing to the Bureau of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification. State Education 


Department, Albany 1. Other institutions 
will be added as they meet the required 
conditions. 

Candidates are offered these two methods 
of applying: 
Candidates wishing 


eight-State 


Original compact. 


to apply under the original 
compact should write directly to the State 


State to 


Education Department of the 


which they wish to move. 


Extension of compact. Forms to be 
filled out by approved institutions for any 
candidate wishing to be certified under 
the extension of the reciprocity compact 


have been sent to all institutions listed. 





Chemist Group Offers New Experiments 


/ SECOND GROUP OF CHEMISTRY EXPERI- 
A ments for senior high schools has 


heen produced by the Manufacturing 


Chemists’ Association. 
The eight * open-end ~ experiments, con- 


teacher-student materials. have 
The * 
is said to offer more drama and challenge 


* cookbook ” ex- 


periments with predetermined answers. 


taining 
been pretested. open-end ” approach 


than the more common 


Designed to stimulate student interest in 
science careers, the experiments are part 
of an MCA program which includes gen- 
eral science materials. awards to outstand- 
ing college chemistry teachers and science 
motion pictures for classroom use. There 
is no charge for the materials. 

The first 
leased in September 1957, and have been 


eight experiments were re- 
requested by more than 6,000 schools. The 
full series of 30 experiments is scheduled 
for completion by June. 

Subjects for experiments 8-16 are Re- 
Zinc and Nitric Acid, 


action Between 
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Corrosion of Iron, Oxidation and Reduc- 
tion, Catalysis. Finding Molecular Weights. 
Streneth of Sodium Hypochlorite Solu- 
tion. Rate of Reaction as Determined by 
Strong and Weak Acids. and Rubber. 

In the rubber experiment, for example, 
students investigate the properties and ex- 
plain them in terms of molecular theory. 
are checked by 


the student in experiments of his devising. 


Predictions thus derived 


Order forms for Experiment Groups | 
and II 
Director of 
Chemists’ Association, Inc. 


NW.. Washington 6, D. C. 


(or both) may be obtained from: 
Manufacturing 


1625 Eye St. 


Education, 





Vocational Education Survey 

The Board of Regents on March 28 ap- 
proved an amendment to the State Plan 
for Vocational Education providing for the 
use of Federal funds to survey the needs 


of vocational education. 








Student Loan Procedures Announced 


WHICH QUALIFIED HIGH 


Ps EDURES BY 
school graduates or college students 


may borrow to finance their college or 
eraduate education have been announced 
by the New York Higher Education As- 
sistance Corporation. Ralph F. Pio, chair- 
man and president of the Houdaille Indus- 
tries of Buffalo and chairman of the cor- 
poration, made known the necessary steps 
through G. Frank Ackerman, the corpora- 
tion’s executive director, who was for 
many years an administrator with the New 
York Telephone Company. 

The corporation was established by the 
1957 Legislature to assist qualified stu- 
dents who might otherwise be unable to 
attend college. Commercial banks of this 
State which have signed a contract with 
and have the guarantee of the corporation 
make the The student 


rows on promissory notes as needed for 


will loans. bor- 
each term and starts monthly repayments 
three months after graduation or termina- 
tion of study, normally over a six-year 
period. He pays simple interest at a low, 
attractive rate from the start of the loan, 
payable at the end of each note. 

To qualify, a student must be a legal 
resident of New York State, already attend- 
ing or accepted for admittance in the next 
regular semester of an accredited coliege 
in an approved program leading to a de- 
gree, furnish proof of financial need and 
of scholastic ability. 

The student obtains a loan application 
form from the college admissions office, 
fills out the section “ To be completed by 
applicant ” and submits it to the proper 
college official for certification of admis- 
A student 


to attend a college outside the 


sion or continued enrollment. 
wishing 
State must first request an application di- 
rectly from the corporation. The student’s 
parents or guardian must indicate knowl- 


edge of the undertaking. 
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The student then arranges for the loan 
with the bank of his choice and signs a 
The bank, 


after reviewing the application, forwards 


certification of application. 


it with a loan recommendation and other 
documents to the corporation, which in 
turn notifies the bank, the college and 
the student of its decision to guarantee or 
refuse the loan. If approved. the student 
signs an agreement and a promissory note 
at the bank. Only the student’s signature 
is required. The bank and student keep 
copies of the contract and the bank gives 
the student a check in the amount of the 
loan prior to the start of the college semes- 
ter. For each succeeding semester, the 
process is repeated. 

Maximum loan amounts are: $500 for 
freshman year; $750 each for second and 
third $1.000 each for fourth 
eraduate years, with no loan total exceed- 


ing 85.000. 


years; and 


further information 
may be obtained by writing to G. Frank 
Ackerman. Executive Director. New York 


State Higher Education Assistance Corpo- 


A brochure and 


ration. State Education Building, Albany 1. 





Enrichment Program 

An afterschool cultural enrichment pro- 
gram for youngsters in grades 3-6 at 
Walton School is 
James Casucci, school psychologist. 


described by 
Meet- 


ings of the Junior Chess Club, to which he 


Central 


is faculty adviser, offer not only the op- 
portunity to learn the game of chess but 
feature frequent guest speakers drawn 
from the community who present programs 


on a variety of subjects including science. 


law. drama, music and history. At the 
first of these programs, “ Exploring Sci- 
ence,” a miniature five-inch rocket was 


shot across the room to the delight of all. 
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SIZE OF SCALE MODEL of Johnson Hall is graphically illustrated in this picture of 


the vegetable garden and pastures. 


Historical Museum Model on View 


HE FIRST HISTORICAL MUSEUM MODEL 
i be used in the State’s historic sites 
program is being put into service immedi- 
ately by the Division of Archives and His- 
tory of the State Education Department at 
the Johnson Hall site, Johnstown. (Note 
also cover picture.) 

The model, which arrived in Johnstown 
on April 16, is a specially built representa- 
tion of Johnson Hall and its environs. It 
measures 45 by 64 feet, at a scale of 1 inch 
145 feet. 


buildings are shown, plus a mill, complete 


to about Approximately 25 
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By 

ANNA K. CUNNINGHAM 

Supervisor of Historic Sites 
with moving waterwheel, millrace and 
simulated waterflow. 

The activities of the settlers and the In- 
dians of the era are portrayed by figures 
carefully fabricated as to skin coloration, 
posture and dress. Where model structures 
were required and the actual building was 
no longer in existence, plans of typical 


houses and barns which did exist in the 
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Mohawk Valley in the mid-18th century 
were studied by staff members of the State 
Historian’s office, in consultation with ar- 
chitectural historians, and completely au- 
thentic reproductions in miniature made. 

This model, which has been installed in 
the Orientation Center where visitors are 
first welcomed at Johnson Hall, employs 
a technique of interpretation new to the 
museum world in dramatizing the life of 
Sir William Johnson. 


script, against a musical background, is 


The narration of a 


synchronized with the illumination of the 
various buildings and shops as the story 
unfolds. 

Mohawk 


Located in the heart of the 


Valley in central New York, the hal! was 
the 18th century home of Sir William John- 


son, Superintendent of Indian Affairs for 





FRONT VIEW of scale model reproduction of Johnson Hall showing the mansion and 





the Northern Colonies of British America. 
After noteworthy military accomplishments 
during the French and Indian War, John- 
son was called upon to act as peacemaker 
the Western Chief 
Pontiac rose in revolt along the frontier 
in 1763. Many conferences were held at 
Johnson Hall 
Six Nations of the lroquois, tribes from 
Canada, the Illinois Country and the Ohio 
Valley. 


After Pontiac’s surrender in 1766, John- 


when Indians under 


between Johnson and the 


son devoted a large portion of his time to 
the development of the Mohawk Valley, 
bringing immigrants from England, Ire- 
land and the Scottish Highlands to settle 
the farmlands, and encouraging the migra- 
skilled 


rounding colonies. 


tion of craftsmen from the sur- 





grounds, the homes and shops of craftsmen lining the approach to the hall and in the 
foreground the mill with its millrace and waterwheel. 
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The new model shows the houses and 
shops of these master craftsmen lining the 
The mill 


millrace and waterwheel, turning the mill- 


ipproach to the hall. with its 


grain, 


stones which ground the tenants’ 
has been placed once more on the little 
stream which flowed through the farm. 
Nearby a sawmill cuts up timber and the 
forge in the blacksmith’s shop, which pro- 
vided needed tools and repaired the guns 
and implements of the settlers and Indians, 
glows again. Orchards, vegetable gardens 
and a formal garden with its summerhouse 
once again surround the mansion. Every- 
thing placed on the model has been care- 
fully documented as having been at John- 
son Hall in the 18th century. 

This innovation in interpretation in the 
New York historic sites program has been 
financed through a gift of $25,000 made to 


the Board of Regents by an anonymous 
donor for the purpose. It is but one of sev- 
eral projects under this grant planned to 
visitor service at 


stimulate and extend 


Johnson Hall. 


Each visitor to Johnson Hall may now 
cross the bridge of years to the spacious 
and beautiful estate of Sir William John- 
son, who occupied a position unique in 


More 


can feel as he watches and listens a close- 


colonial America. important, he 


ness to the life on this plantation a mode 


of life seldom found on the frontier but 
one deliberately established to attract colo- 
nists to the area. For these buildings and 
their surroundings evoke a better under- 
standing of the life and times of men instru- 
mental in creating the United States of 


America. 





State Museum Opens Roosevelt Exhibit 


SPECIAL EXHIBIT ON THEODORE ROOSE- 
/ \ velt as a naturalist and conservation- 
ist was opened recently in the State Museum 


at Albany. 
tributions of the Education Department to 


The display is one of the con- 





7 <= | 


the celebration of the 100th anniversary of 
Roosevelt’s birth, October 27. 
The 


graphs, publications and articles which de- 


18 o 
OVO, 


Museum exhibit includes photo- 


pict the activities and interests of this 





EXHIBIT of Theodore Roosevelt's contributions to conservation is 


shown at the State Museum. 
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ardent conservationist. As Governor of 
New York, President of the United States, 
author and nature-lover he awakened public 
wildlife, 


scenic and scientific reserves and in saving 


interest in establishing forest, 


when he was nine years old) to the sun 
helmet which he wore in Africa while col- 
lecting animal life for the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and a copy of the Antiquities Act 


by which, as President, he established our 


vanishing birds and mammals. first National Monument. 
The exhibit will be on view in Orienta- 


tion Hall of the State Museum until the end 


The articles in the exhibit which attest to 
Roosevelt's accomplishments range from 


a list of his museum specimens (written of this year. 








AT A MEETING of the State Committee for Teacher Recognition Day, held in the Regents 
Room, State Education Building in March, are left to right, seated, C. Fred Ramel, 
assistant executive director, New York State School Boards Association, Inc.; Kristen 
Kristensen, mayor of Yonkers, president, New York State Conference of Mayors; Mrs. 
Betty Hawley Donnelly, vice president, New York State Federation of Labor; Commis- 
sioner Allen; Mrs. George W. Huson, president, New York State Federation of Home 
Bureaus; Mrs. Clifford M. Gould, president, American Association of University Women 
(New York Division); Robert H. Austin, Education Committee, Associated Industries of 
New York State, Inc.; standing, Rabbi Alvin S. Roth, New York Board of Rabbis, Inc.; 
Leland D. Smith, master, New York State Grange; Dr. Robert K. Bair, New York State 
Citizens Committee for the Public Schools, Inc.; Dr. Edmund J. Gannon, associate 
superintendent, New York City public schools; William A. Mills, executive vice president, 
Empire State Chamber of Commerce; Rev. John F. Bourke, secretary, New York State 
Council of Catholic School Superintendents; Mrs. May M. Henry, president, New York 
State Teachers Association; Mrs. C. Meredith Springer, president, New York State Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Inc.; Mrs. Katherine King, recording secretary, Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs of New York State, Inc., and John F. Farnan, vice presi- 
dent, New York State Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


Committee Plans Teacher Recognition Programs 


HE STATE COMMITTEE FOR TEACHER’ ciate Commissioner Walter Crewson. In 





Recognition Day met in the Regents 
Room of the 
March 17 under the chairmanship of Asso- 


Education Building on 
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greeting the members of the committee, 
representing 20 statewide organizations, 
Commissioner Allen invited the committee 
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to explore new approaches in the public 
recognition of teachers and the teaching 
profession. Dr. Allen pledged the full re- 
sources of the State Education Department 
in support of the State committee’s work. 

In discussing the history of Teacher Rec- 
ognition Day in New York State, Helen 
Hay Heyl, Chief of the Bureau of Elemen- 
tary Curriculum Development and a mem- 
ber of the Department committee, explained 
that the program has been observed an- 
nually since 1955, when it was originated 
by Governor Harriman at the suggestion of 
Arthur Levitt. Arthur F. 
Jones, chairman of the Department commit- 


Comptroller 


tee, suggested as a goal for the effort of 
the 1958 State committee the promotion 
“throughout New York State of activities 
which the respect, support and 
goodwill of the citizens of the State for the 


teachers who are today working with over 


express 


3,300,000 children in our public and private 
schools.” 

Kristen Kristensen, mayor of Yonkers 
and president of the New York State Con- 
ference of Mayors, offered the active sup- 
1958 


With the enthusiastic approval 


port of the conference for the 
program. 
of the State committee, Mayor Kristensen, 
in a communication to all city and village 
mayors, has suggested the appointment of 
citizens’ committees to plan and execute 
local Teacher Recognition Day observ- 
ances, 

Incorporating the principles established 
State 
brochure on Teacher Recognition Day was 


by the committee, a four-page 
mailed to all superintendents of schools 
and supervising principals on April 4. In a 
letter from the Education Department to 
boards of education and chief school ad- 
ministrators, it was suggested that boards 


‘ 


of education “ act as coordinating agencies 
in their school districts in order that the 
possibility of conflicting plans may be 
avoided.” In the letter the hope was also 
that “the 1958 


throughout the State will provide encour- 


expressed observances 
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agement to present teachers and will, at 
the same time, stimulate young people to 
prepare for a career in education.” 

The brochure prepared for school dis- 
trict officials contained 24 suggestions for 
consideration in planning local observ- 
ances. The general philosophy was set 


forth in the first suggestions, as follows: 


The observance in each community 
should be planned to recognize and 
honor all teachers and teaching as a 
profession. In addition, it may be de- 


sirable to recognize one or more 


specific groups such as: distinguished 
teachers, new teachers, teachers of 
long service, teachers at retirement, 
teachers in training, retired teachers 


etc. 





Department Staff Changes 

Recent staff changes in the State Educa- 
tion Department include: 

ALFrep E. Davies was permanently ap- 
pointed as associate in industrial educa- 
tion effective March 13. 

Vincent C. Gazzetta received a perma- 
nent appointment as assistant in teacher 
certification effective March 27. 

WituiaM J. NELLIGAN received a perma- 
nent appointment as associate in teacher 
certification effective March 27. 

Receiving permanent appointments as 
associates in education research effective 
March 27 were THomas H. SHea, Davin 
Gienpay, GeraLtp T. Kowrrz and Wi- 
LIAM C. SAYRES. 





New Superintendent Named 

Dr. Kenneth A. Fuller was named super- 
intendent of schools of the Lockport City 
School District effective April 1, 1958. 
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Instructional TV Learning Studied 


OW WELL DO PUPILS LEARN WHEN 
they receive total instruction from 
their teacher over a closed-circuit tele- 


vision system? Is their achievement equal 


to that of pupils taught by traditional 
methods? 

The State Education Department’s ex- 
periment in closed-circuit television, often 
television, 


referred to as_ instructional 


sought answers to these questions. In ex- 
ploring these problems classes were se- 
lected in grades 3-10 at State University 
Teachers College campus school at Brock- 
port and at two schools at Levittown, Long 
Island. 

The Department’s experimental design 
was based on the assumption that one 
teacher can effectively teach pupils in sev- 
eral classrooms at the same time by using 
television. The teachers were free to teach 
either from a studio without students pres- 
ent or from a classroom studio with stu- 
dents present. The former condition pre- 
vailed in most situations. The closed-circuit 
system included, in addition to Dage vidi- 
con cameras and General Electric 24-inch 
receivers, a two-way audio circuit enabling 
pupils to hear the lesson and to ask ques- 
tions. 

1956, 


and continued until the end of that school 


Teaching began on November 1, 
year in June 1957. Involved directly in 


the instructional television classes at all 
centers were 214 students and 16 teachers 
all volunteering their talents and energies 
in this pioneering experiment. 

The data for this study were collected 
through the usual processes used to evalu- 
ate achievement of pupils selected in classes 
at both elementary and secondary levels. 
To determine the extent of achievement. 
pupils in television classes were matched 
against pupils in  nontelevision classes 
taught in the traditional manner by the 
same teachers. The following results show 


how achievement of the television pupils 
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FrRANcIs E, ALMSTEAD 

Consultant on Educational Television 
and 

Victor A. TABOR 

{ssociate in Examinations and 


Testing 


compares with that of pupils in the non- 
television classes, referred to hereafter as 
the “control group.” 

At Levittown, the junior and senior high 
school subjects were taught in a regular 
school schedule of five days a week by a 
teacher on camera from a studio to stu- 
Each 


room was equipped with two 24-inch tele- 


dents in several viewing rooms. 
vision receivers, accommodating about 30 
pupils. Each viewing room was supervised 
by a faculty member, not necessarily a 
teacher of the subject being taught, or by 
a substitute teacher. Basically the viewing 
room teacher did not involve herself in the 
lesson during the teaching period. Stu- 
dents were used as cameramen and general 
assistants as required. 

The subjects at Brockport were taught 
for varying lengths of time, depending upon 
grade level. Third graders usually had a 
20-minute lesson while 7th graders had a 
full 50-minute period. Classes were usually 
taught from a regular classroom with a full 
class present. The viewing or receiving 
room was supervised by a regular teacher 
or a student teacher. 

A total of 12 classes, 9 at Levittown and 
3 at Brockport, were used in the study. 
The subjects of instruction were 3d-grade 
spelling, 7th- 
10th-grade English. algebra, general science 


7th-grade arithmetic. and 
and biology. The period of instruction was 
approximately six months, covering the 
last part of the fall term and the full spring 
term. 

To serve as a basis of comparison, classes 


not receiving instruction by television were 
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At Levittown, 


ill the nontelevision classes in which the 


selected as control groups. 


pupils were studying the same subject at 
the same grade level were used as control 
eroups. The pupils in these classes had 
no contact with the television experiment 
either in receiving or originating classes. 
In Brockport, since all available pupils 
were either in television originating or in 
television receiving classes, the television 


originating classes were used as control 


Stanford-Binet Test results were available 
for the 3d-grade pupils and California Men- 
tal Maturity the Sth- and 7th- 


grade pupils. At Levittown, most of the 


results for 


ith- and 9th-grade pupils had taken the 
Pintner General Ability Tests and the 10th- 
grade pupils the Henmon-Nelson Tests of 
Mental Ability. Nearly all these tests had 
been administered within two years of the 
start of the television experiment. Although 
I. Q.’s derived from different tests are. of 


TABLE 1 


Classes and Pupils in This Television Study 


DISTRICT SUBJECT 
Brockport Spelling } 
Arithmetic 5 
Arithmetic 7 
Levittown English 7 
Algebra 9 
Science 9g 
English 10 
Biology 10 


groups. Due to these differences in control 
group situations, the results for the tele- 
vision classes at Levittown and Brockport 
are reported separately. The numbers of 
classes and pupils in each subject in the 
television and control groups are given in 


table 1. 


{chievement Measures Used 

The pupils in both the television and the 
control classes were given achievement pre- 
tests at the beginning and final achievement 
tests at the end of the instruction period. 
for both 


whenever feasible and appropriate, other- 


Standardized tests were used 
wise local examinations or Regents exami- 
nations were administered. Table 2 shows 


the specific test used. 


Intelligence Measures Used 

Intelligence tests were not administered 
since adequate information concerning the 
pupils’ ability was available in the pupils’ 
At Brockport, 


cumulative record folders. 
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GRADE 


CLASSES PUPILS 
TELE CON TELE- CON 
VISION TROI VISION TROI 
] l 21 23 
l ] 22 23 
l l 20 19 
J ] 63 65 
2 8 65 129 
l 5 25 103 
2 12 34 221 
2 6 +] 130 
2 7 19 138 
9 38 214 72 


course, not strictly comparable, the avail- 
able information was considered sufficiently 
accurate for the rough groupings needed 
for this study. 

TABLE 2 


Test Used by Subjects and Grades 


TEST 


*RADE SUBJECT 


} Spelling Stanford Achievement 


est 
5 \rithmetic N. Y. S. Progress Test 
7 Arithmetic N. Y. S. Survey Test 
7 English N. Y. S. Survey Test 
9 General science N. Y. S. Survey Test 


9 Algebra Seattle Algebra Test — 
N. Y. S. Survey Test 

Local School Tests 

Local School Tests 


Biology Regents 


10 ~=—English 
10 Biology 


Vethod of Comparing Groups 

In each subject, the pretest raw scores of 
the pupils in the television classes were 
grouped with those in the control classes 
to form a single distribution of test scores. 
The latte 
and then each pupil was rated as high, aver- 


were arranged from high to low 
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age or low in initial achievement status ac- 
cording to the relative position of his score 
in the distribution. The same procedure 
was followed with the final test scores. In 
general, the top 25 percent of the pupils in 
each distribution were rated as high, the 
the 


In some in- 


middle 50 and 


bottom 25 percent as low. 


percent as average 
stances, slight deviations from these per- 
centages were necessary. The scores of 
some pupils at the dividing points were tied 
and rather than give these pupils two dif- 
ferent ratings, all pupiis with tie scores 
at the dividing points in a distribution were 
given the same ratings. 

Before the pupils in each distribution 
were returned to their respective television 
and control groups, each pupil’s rating on 
initial achievement status was compared 
with his rating on final achievement status. 
This provided a measure of progress in 
relation to the other pupils in the tele- 
vision and control classes. A pupil who 
maintained the same rating from pretest to 
final test, whether the rating was high, aver- 
age or low, was considered to have made 
expected or normal achievement. If a pupil 
improved his rating, whether from average 
to high or low to average or high, he was 
considered to have progressed above ex- 
pectation. Similarly, his progress was con- 
sidered below expectation if his rating 
declined. 

The pupils were also classified into three 
groups on the basis of intelligence. A pupil 
was considered high in intelligence if his 


I. Q. was 110 or over; average, 90-109, 
and low, below 90. 

At the end of the year and after all 
the pupils had been classified by progress 
and by intelligence, the pupils in all nine 
television classes at Levittown were com- 
bined into a single group and compared 
with those in all nontelevision classes at 
Levittown. Similar action was taken at 
Brockport. 

This procedure provides a basis for com- 
paring the achievement of the television 
pupils with that of the control pupils. If 
closed-circuit television were an_ ineffec- 
tive instructional technique, the percentage 
of pupils making progress above expecta- 
tion would then be higher in the control 
group: if total teaching by closed-circuit 
television produces greater learning, then 
a larger percentage of pupils in the tele- 
above ex- 


classes would 


The tables and discussion indi- 


vision progress 
pectation. 
cate the extent of these relationships in 


classes at Brockport and Levittown. 


Levittown Results 

In the high I. Q. group, television and 
control pupils made very similar progress. 
In the average I. Q. group, a larger per- 
centage of television pupils fell below ex- 
pected progress than of the control group, 
but in the low I. Q. group, albeit the num- 


> 


ber of pupils is small, 33 percent of the 
television pupils as compared to 8 percent 
of the control pupils made progress above 


expectation. Even in the average I. Q. 


TABLE 3 


HIGH I. Q. 


NON- 





PROGRESS TV TV 
Above expectation No. 33 89 
% 19 18 

Expected progress No. 125 351 
1 71 69 

Below expectation No 18 68 
% 10 13 

Total 176 508 


Relative Progress of Pupils 


LOW I. Q. COMBINED 





AVERAGE I. Q. 
ih NON- NON- NON- 
TV TV TV TV TV TV 
5 @ ] ] 39 117 
14 13 33 8 18 16 
22 150 2 10 149 511 
63 75 67 84 7 71 
8 24 0 1 26 «93 
23 «12 0 8 12 13 
35 201 3 12 214 72 
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croup the difference is not statistically sig- 
nificant application of the chi square test 
indicated that differences as large as this 
would be obtained on a chance basis alone 


When all 


intelligence groups are combined, the prog- 


in 20 percent of such samples. 


ress statistics in the television and control 
sroups are quite comparable. In general. 
the results indicate that there were no sig- 
nificant differences in the relative progress 
made by the pupils in the television and 


control classes at Levittown. 


Brockport Results 

The relative progress of television and 
control pupils of comparable intelligence 
level at Brockport is indicated in table 4. 
Certain minor tendencies are apparent. It 
will be observed that in the high 1. Q. group 
a larger percentage of the control pupils 
made superior progress but a larger per- 
centage of them also made progress below 
expectation. 

The range or spread of achievement in 


the control group seemed to be increased 


tically significant. Differences of this size 
may be expected to occur on the basis of 
random sampling. The results again indi- 
cate that in Brockport, as in Levittown. 
there were no significant differences in the 
relative progress made by pupils in the tele- 


vision and control classes. 


Subject and Grade Differences 

Analysis of the separate data for each 
of the eight subject-grade groupings in 
table 1 did not indicate any definite su- 
periority in progress of either television ot 
control pupils for any particular subject 
or grade level. The results obtained pro- 
vide no basis for assuming that instruction 
by television is more suitable for one sub- 
ject than another or at one grade level than 


another. 


Implications 

The results of the study seem to indicate 
quite clearly that the achievement of pupils 
taught wholly through the use of television 
equipment and without any teacher assist- 


ance in the viewing room is equal to or 


TABLE 4 


Relative Progress of Pupils 


HIGH I. Q. 


NON- 

PROGRESS TV TV 
Above expectation No. 7 10 
Ao 19 26 

Expected progress No. 25 21 
of / 67 54 

Below ex pec tation No. 5 8 
% 14 20 

Total 37 39 


in comparison with the television group. 
Q. 
x 


group a larger percentage of the television 


On the other hand, in the average I. 


pupils made superior and a 
smaller percentage failed to make expected 
When the different intelligence 


levels are combined, there is no important 


pre eress 
progress, 


difference between the television and con- 
trol groups. None of the differences, even 


in the separate intelligence groups, is statis- 
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AVERAGE I. Q. LOW I. Q. COMBINED 
NON- NON- NON 

TV TV T\ TV TV TV 
6 3 0 0 13 13 
24 12 0 0 21 20 
17 18 l l 13 10 
68 72 100 100 68 62 
2 1 0 0 7 12 

8 16 0 0 ll 18 
=> ® l ] 63 65 


better than that obtained by matched stu- 
dents taught in the traditional manner by 
the 


should search for ways to use instructional 


same teacher. Therefore, educators 
television techniques for the improvement 
of education as well as the efficiency of the 
process and building utilization. 

For instance, the success of instructional 
television 


may have the implication for 


building schools in the future. It is com- 
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mon practice to build high school science 
rooms so that they can be used for either a 
class or a laboratory. Under this plan part 
of the room is not used on any one occa- 
sion. In schools of large enough size it 
would be possible to teach science classes 
by television with the students sitting in 
regular rooms. Then the laboratory room 
could be fully utilized for laboratory work. 
Another advantage of closed-circuit instruc- 
tional television may be the ability to make 
regard to 


homogeneous groups without 


grade level. By closed-circuit instructional 
television it is possible to send a lesson to 
the pupils in 4th-grade room, 5th-grade 
room and 6th-grade room at the same time. 
This would result in homogeneous group- 


ing for teaching and would permit the 


pupils to remain in their own grade at- 
All of this points to the fact 


that the door to the new era in education 


mosphere. 


remains open to all who wish to apply this 
new technique of instruction to daily class- 


room work. 





Social Studies Group To Visit Seaway 


HE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 
Development will provide the central 
August 20-25 at 


for administrators and teachers 


theme for a conference, 
Potsdam 
of citizenship education. Sponsors for the 
meeting are the New York State Council 
for the Social Studies, State University of 
New York and the State University Teach- 
ers College at Potsdam in cooperation with 
the citizenship education staff of the State 
Education Department. 

At the opening dinner meeting on Au- 
gust 20 the delegates will hear addresses by 
Luther E. Cliffe, resident engineer of the 
Power Authority of the State of New York, 
and Martin Oettershagen, deputy adminis- 
trator, St. Lawrence Development Corpora- 
tion. 

Other highlights of the meeting will be a 
tour through the Massena plant of the 
Aluminum Company of America and a tour 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Development Project. Additional speakers 
will discuss various aspects of the St. Law- 
rence region including its roles in the na- 
tional economy. 

Professional activities of the conference 
aids 


will include exhibits of audiovisual 


and a model citizenship education labora- 


Oo 
, 
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tory. Additionally. the business meeting 
of the New York State Council for the So- 
cial Studies will be held on Friday morning. 
August 22. The conference will close that 
evening with a dinner meeting. 

The conference will offer a special op- 
portunity to learn at firsthand about the 
industrial and economic development of the 
St. Lawrence River area of New York State, 
a pleasant stay at the State College at Pots- 
advantages and good 


dam. recreational 


fellowship. Invitations will be sent out 
prior to the close of school in June. If 
anyone wishes to send in an early regis- 
the registrants will be limited to 


write to Mildred F. McChesney, su- 


tration 
125 

pervisor of citizenship education, State 
The fee 


$25 to cover meals and lodging for the 


Education Department. will be 


three-day period. 





New Community Colleges 

The Board of Regents on March 28 
approved the establishment of the Bronx 
Community College and of a community 
college in Dutchess County as requested 
by the trustees of the State University. 
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Testing Aids in Instructional Work 


jo ROLE OF TESTING IN INSTRUCTIONAL 
improvement has two major aspects 
program evaluation and program planning. 
These are closely interrelated. Evaluation 
points the direction for planning new and 
improved instructional programs: new in- 
structional programs need, in turn, to be 
evaluated with the wise use of tests an 
essential part of the total process. 

From the viewpoint of the day-to-day 
work of the teacher, perhaps the predomi- 
nant value of testing is its role in instruc- 


Modern 


mands that each child be given the oppor- 


tional planning. education de- 
tunity to progress as rapidly as he can or 
as slowly as he must. If maximum growth 
and development of each pupil are to be 
that the 
teacher must be thoroughly familiar with 


achieved, it seems fundamental 
the pupil’s abilities and achievement levels. 
It is here that testing makes its contribu- 
tion, helping us better to understand the 
child and so placing us in a better position 


to plan the instructional program. 


Need To Take Stock 


Nevertheless, as the instructional pro- 
gram continues, there is need to pause from 
time to time and to take stock. How are 
we doing? Is our instructional program 
effective? Are the pupils making satisfac- 
tory progress — in reading, in mathematics 


or in science? Which pupils, in which 


grades, are not? In what respect do they 
need additional help? A good testing pro- 
gram will furnish a starting point in an- 
swering these crucial questions. 

will 


A well-balanced testing 


utilize different types of tests for instruc- 


program 
tional improvement purposes — classroom 
tests, Regents examinations and standard- 
ized tests. Each has unique values that 
can be exploited. 

The teacher-prepared classroom test is 
a highly flexible instrument always at hand 


for immediate use as the situation may re- 
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SHERMAN N. TINKELMAN 

Supervisor of Test Development 
quire. It can be used to stimulate pupil 
interest, to take inventory of pupil abilities 
prior to instruction, to measure progress 
during instruction, to determine the need 
for or the effectiveness of remedial work or 
to accomplish any other special purpose the 
teacher has in mind. Its scope and empha- 
sis can be tailormade to fit the needs of the 
class. Properly used. the classroom test 
can be extraordinarily helpful in guiding 
the educational development of the pupils 
and in measuring the effectiveness of in- 


struction. 


Regents Examinations Help 

Regents examinations, of course, provide 
a strong supervisory instrument by which 
high academic achievement can be stimu- 
lated. 
standards based on the requirements of the 


In addition, by establishing uniform 


State courses of study, they are tremen- 


dously important in effective program 


evaluation. They provide to each local 
school a yardstick by which it may reassure 
courses within 


Re- 


gents examinations are based have made 


itself that pupils pursuing 
the curriculum framework on which 
minimum progress toward achieving the 
course objectives. 

Standardized tests of intelligence and 
aptitude provide the measures of pupil 
capacity that are so important in all instruc- 
tional planning and evaluation. In the area 
of pupil achievement and progress, the spe- 
cial contribution of standardized tests is 
that their norms provide an excellent basis 
for interpreting pupil performance in rela- 
tion to the performance of other children of 
comparable educational status. These tests 
are particularly well suited for measuring 
pupil growth or progress over extended 


periods of time. 
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Standardized Tests Valuable 

The standardized tests, when they ap- 
peared on the educational scene, made a 
significant contribution in pointing out that 
examination standards for the evaluation 
of instruction were often arbitrary and 
unrealistic, Tests do not possess any magi- 
cal attribute assuring that, in any com- 
bination of questions that may be assem- 
bled, a test score of 70 percent will auto- 
matically represent minimum competence 
Yet that was 
often the rather naive interpretation made 


or satisfactory performance. 
of test scores. The standardized test, in- 
stead of setting an arbitrary pass-or-fail 
standard, sought to describe the perform- 
ance of each pupil more meaningfully in 
relation to the distribution of scores actually 
found in a norm group. 

Nevertheless, the concept of some ab- 
solute standard in program evaluation re- 
We 


cannot find real satisfaction in the argu- 


mains not only valid but essential. 


ment that our educational program is good 
merely because it is no worse than anyone 
Without 


external to and independent of the present 


else’s program. some standard 
educational levels found in our pupils at the 
present time, education would be in the 
position of trying to pull itself up by its 
own bootstraps. A fulcrum is needed on 
which to rest the lever that is the instruc- 
tional program, and that fulcrum is the 


external standard. 


Minimum Achievement Standards 


Of course, the establishment of educa- 
It re- 


quires careful exercise of our best profes- 


tional standards is a difficult task. 


sional judgment as to what levels of achieve- 
ment are desirable and practical, for which 
pupils and for which goals in life. How- 
ever, we shall simply have to accept the 
fact that some such exercise of professional 
judgment is an inescapable responsibility 
of the educator if we are to do an effective 
job in program planning and in program 


evaluation. 
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Minimum achievement standards are, of 
course, built into our classroom tests and 
our Regents examinations. In a spelling 
quiz we may establish 90 percent or even 
100 percent as a pass mark. The pass mark 
in a Regents examination may be 65 per- 
cent. In either case. we estimate the level 
of performance that, in our judgment, rep- 
resents minimum acceptable performance 
in view of the nature of the instructional 
program preceding the test, the ability of 
the individual pupils to profit from such 
instruction and the character of the specific 
testing instrument administered. 

What is needed is a similar approach to 
the standardized achievement test. In eval- 
uating pupil progress toward individual 
and group objectives as measured by stand- 
ardized test scores, we need not only to 
scrutinize the test to assure that it is a 
valid measure of the particular objectives 
we wish to achieve, but we need also to 
evaluate the norm in terms of reasonable 


standards. 


No Absolute Standard 

Educators have come generally to be 
aware that half of the pupils in any aver- 
age group will necessarily fall below the 
This is 


simply a matter of definition — the norm 


norm of any standardized test. 


is the average performance of an average 
group. If 40 percent of the pupils in a 
ninth grade class fall below the ninth grade 
norm of a reading test, it does not mean 
that 40 percent of the pupils are reading at 
an unsatisfactory level. Even if some esti- 
mate of capacity such as the mental age 
were used, we should expect to find that 
half of the pupils will have reading ages 
above their mental ages and half will have 
reading ages below their mental ages. 
There is no absolute standard inherent in 
a standardized test that will indicate when 
a deviation of any particular size from the 
norm is a normal statistical deviation or 
represents serious learning difficulties. Ob- 


viously not all pupils can be raised to aver- 
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age performance, even the average perform- 
ance of pupils of the same mental level, no 
matter how much energy and time are ex- 
pended by alike. 
Whether a pupil should receive remedial in- 
struction is, in the last analysis, a function 


pupils and _ teachers 


of whether in our judgment his test per- 
formance falls below the quality of perform- 
ance that may reasonably be expected of 


him. 


Desirable Performance Discussed 

What is not as commonly realized is that, 
by the same token, achievement above the 
test norm does not necessarily indicate de- 
sirable performance in terms of an ab- 
solute standard. If, for example, it were 
true that the schools are not teaching as 
much science or the type of science that 
should be taught, then the average per- 
formance or norm of any standardized test 
in science will be too low. A school which 
surpasses average performance in science 
is not necessarily doing a good job. In 
fact, it is theoretically conceivable that not 
a single school in the State, not even the 
top-ranking school on a standardized test, 
Whether this 


is or is not the case can be determined 


is doing as well as it should. 


only by professional judgment concerning 
the level of performance that should be 
achieved — quite apart from what is being 
achieved. What should be achieved, or the 
standard, may be established either subjec- 
tively or operationally. 

One procedure for establishing standards 
is to determine on a subjective basis the 
level of performance that may _ reason- 
ably be expected of a pupil. For example, 
by the time the average pupil has com- 
pleted the sixth grade he may reasonably 
be expected to be able to spell certain words 
with a high degree of accuracy. Or, by the 
time the pupil is ready to graduate from 
high school, he should be able to perform 
certain types of arithmetical operations. 
If stand- 


ardized test norms should indicate a na- 


These are subjective standards. 
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tional level of average performance that is 
below these standards, the inescapable con- 
clusion, unless the standards are unreason- 


able, is that the national average is poor. 


Establishing Own Standards 
A second procedure that is finding in- 
creasing use in schools that are dissatisfied 
with the standardized test norms as a basis 
for program evaluation is to establish their 
own standards operationally. What is done 
essentially is to establish the performance 
of a group of pupils receiving a good in- 
structional program as a reasonable stand- 
ard for other pupils and teachers. Thus, 
it may be found that an average eighth 
gerade class that has been taught by a 
teacher who has developed a good cur- 
riculum and good techniques — a curricu- 
lum and techniques that are quite within the 
reach of any other eighth grade teacher - 
attains a score on a standardized test that 
ranks at the 80th percentile of all eighth 
grade pupils nationally. That performance 
is then accepted as an operational defini- 
tion of the standard for evaluation pur- 
What this teacher has been 
to accomplish with this class, after 


poses. able 
due 
allowance is made for normal variation in 
pupils and in test scores, may be considered 
as a reasonable expectation for other teach- 
ers as well. 

Thus, test results, when properly em- 
ployed, can be extraordinarily helpful in 
both planning and evaluating instruction. 
This is especially true when testing is con- 
sidered not as a sporadic, occasional affair, 
utilized whenever a special problem arises, 
but as a consistent and integral part of the 
educational program. 

In any case, the purposes and pattern of 
the testing program are probably best ham- 
mered out with the aid of the collective 
thinking and experience of all concerned 
administrators, guidance staff and teachers. 
Helping to formulate the broad outlines of 
the testing program, or participating in the 


selection or preparation of tests — these are 
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in themselves highly educational experi- 
ences. It is necessary to formulate clearly 
the specific objectives of the school, to eval- 
uate the relative importance of these objec- 
tives to decide what overt behavior patterns 


or characteristics exemplify attainment of 








the objectives and to establish standards of 
performance that may be considered to rep- 
resent satisfactory achievement of objec- 
tives. In other words, it involves good, 
sound thinking concerning the curriculum 


and the instructional program. 





Understanding Children Is Important 
= | 


HEN ANY DIFFICULT PROBLEM CON- 


fronts American society, schools are 
bombarded with imperatives. Stricter dis- 


Back to the 3 R’s! 


School people themselves may 


cipline! Greater ac- 
celeration! 
be found replying in defensive terms. They 
may ask themselves whether the growth and 
development of the individual child or the 
growth and dissemination of knowledge is 
paramount. 

Such controversy overlooks the interlock- 
ing purposes of education in our democ- 
racy. Education provides a bridge en- 
abling every child to pass gradually from 
childhood to 
from preoccupation with himself to the 


adolescence to adulthood, 


world outside. The school program also 
constitutes an induction into membership in 
our society. It provides guidance to make 
both individual development and social ad- 
justment satisfying and productive. 

The quality of instruction in our schools 
depends in large part upon how well teach- 
ers understand children. Improving in- 
struction requires that teachers be helped 
to think through what is known about child 
growth and learning, and to study inten- 
sively the motivating needs and behavior 
of individual children. Studying children 
does not mean that the responsibilities of 
teaching subject matter or the social herit- 
age are neglected. Rather it recognizes 
that when the child is directed into doing 


what he is not ready for nor capable of 


doing, his outward conformity is accom- 
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panied by inner reactions which determine 
holds that the 
child’s present behavior is closely related 


what he really learns. It 


to his past experience, to what the present 
situation means to him as a person and 
to his desires and hopes for the future. It 
accepts the fact that each child comes to 
school with his own individual differences 
of physique and intellect, of disposition and 


social response. 


{11 Growth Interdependent 
If this totality of 


ignored by the school and society, it is 


human growth is 


ignored at their peril. No single aspect of 
growth can be studied or understood in 
isolation: all growth is interdependent. It 
is not just a brain that confronts the 
teacher. It is not just a set of muscles. It 
is not just a name on the class register. 
It is an organism, a growing human person 
whose every movement, feeling and thought 
are inseparably interwoven. It is this whole 
person who acts. Understanding him is the 
teacher's insistent need. 

Carefully organized programs of child 
study have been particularly effective in 
some schools. These programs have fre- 
quently been patterned after those spon- 
by the Commission 

of the 


sored some years ago 


on Teacher Education American 
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Education and described in 
Understand Children. 


Several tools are immediately available to 


Council on 


Helping Teachers 
teachers who wish to study the strengths 
and needs of children in their classrooms. 
They may be used by one teacher on his 
own or by several teachers working to- 
One or all of the following tools 


can be selected: 


vether. 


@ Nonjudgmental observation of a par- 
ticular child over a period of time in 
a variety of situations — at work, at 
play. by himself, with children, with 
adults 

@ Informal conversations with individ- 
ual children and with groups of chil- 
dren 

®@ Conferences with members of the 
school staff who know the child — the 
nurse, the librarian, the principal, the 
supervisor, the psychologist. the child’s 
former teachers 

@ Talks with the child’s parents about 
his interests and abilities as they have 
observed him at home over the years 

® Cumulative folders with their 
mation and comments, anecdotal rec- 
ords, test results, samples of work. 


infor- 


interest inventories and other data 
®@ Sociograms with their clues to social 
interactions within the classroom 


Observing the various ways children 
react to situations that encourage them to 
think and respond creatively is another 
source of information. Freed of pressures 
to perform according to conventional stand- 
ards children often use music, writing, the 
graphic and plastic arts, dancing or dra- 
matic play to express their own innermost 
selves. Teachers who encourage such cre- 
ative expression through appropriate mate- 
rials and sensitive support learn richly 
about children. What teachers thus learn 


enhances their teaching. 


Many Elements Involved 

As teachers study and with increasing ac- 
curacy observe the behavior of individual 
children in a variety of situations, they 
strengthen their acceptance of these chil- 
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dren and come to recognize that all be- 
havior is caused not by a single element or 
circumstance but by many. The profes- 
sional study which might have been burden- 
some and pursued for highly academic rea- 
sons earlier now takes on meaning as it 
relates to actual children and daily class- 
room practice. Knowledge about child 
growth and learning is derived from the 
experience and the research of various 
fields: 


ogy. medicine, education and others. From 


psychology, sociology, anthropol- 


all these disciplines we learn about the 
nature of the individual, the composition 
and interaction of groups, the facts and 
symbols of the environment, the goals and 
values of society. 

To help teachers get the facts that de- 
scribe and explain the forces that regulate 
human behavior. development, motivation 
and learning. administrators have used: 

@ Libraries and other professional facili- 
ties available in nearby colleges and 
universities. hospitals, and _ State. 
county and civic agency centers 

®@ Consultation services offered by the 
State Education Department 

@ Extension courses offered by some col- 
leges and universities in the evening. 
on Saturday and during summer ses- 
sions 

@ Inservice faculty programs based on 
staff needs and providing maximum 
opportunity for cooperative staff study 

®@ Collections in local schools of profes- 
sional books, reports, bibliographies 
and other printed materials pertaining 
to child development 


Changed attitudes toward individual 
children and sharpened insights into the 
dynamics of child growth and learning have 
been found to result in significant changes 
in classroom teaching and improved learn- 
ing for children. Some schools have re- 
ported marked progress in adapting the 
curriculum to individual needs and abilities. 
Some have discovered more appropriate 


(Concluded on page 349) 
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Architect’s rendering of Old Jerusalem Road High School, Union Free School District 


No. 5, Levittown 


Levittown Opens A-Shaped School 


Wi IS A SCHOOL MORE THAN A 
school? This question has been an- 
swered in Levittown, where the newly com- 
pleted Jonas E. Salk Junior-Senior High 
School was deliberately designed to func- 
tion as a community center. Planning for 
the building began 16 months prior to the 
ground-breaking ceremonies. A commit- 
tee of students, teachers, administrators 
and representatives from the architect’s 
office examined and reexamined the uses 
to which the building would be put. They 
realized that since a main east and west 
traffic artery in effect divides the Levittown 
School District into a northern and south- 
ern area, this school would serve as the 
focal point for the southern part of the dis- 
trict. The 1,200-pupil school would have 
five elementary schools feeding pupils into 
it, some of which did not have shops, spe- 
cialized music facilities or sizable audito- 
rium accommodations. 

The Levittown Board of Education, un- 
derstanding the needs of the vast postwar 
housing development of 17,000 homes in 
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By 

WALTER CREWSON 

Associate Commissioner for 
Elementary, Secondary and 


Adult Education 


the area, realized that decentralized facili- 
ties for many teen-age activities, civic asso- 
ciation meetings, adult athletics and other 
community programs would have to be 
provided by the school district. The plan- 
ning committee, with the board’s encourage- 
ment, sought to design a building which 
would effectively serve the district’s educa- 
tion program while simultaneously provid- 
ing for afterschool athletic and recreational 
activities and the varied interests of com- 
munity groups. 

A firm of school architects was assigned 
the task of putting the committee’s pro- 
posals on the drawing board. This assign- 
ment was not as easy as it sounds, since 
the building had to be placed on an oddly 
wedge-shaped piece of land with very lim- 
ited frontage on the main thoroughfare. 
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7 
FLOOR PLAN of new “ A-shaped ” Levittown school 
The ultimate plan was a two-pronged struc- at the rear by a connecting corridor from 
ture somewhat like an “A” joined at the which the two cafeterias branch. Located 
: front by a semicircular bank of offices and at the ends of the prongs are the facilities 
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which would be used by the community - 


the gymnasium, the auditorium, the music 
suite and three shops suitable for adult edu- 
cation. This entire area can be shut off 
from the classroom and administrative sec- 
tion of the building with heavy metal gates 
which roll into the ceiling when not in use. 

In a community which expects to have 

high school population of 8,000 within 
five years and where there is virtually no 
public transportation to the usual commer- 
cial amusements, this provision of school- 
centered activities is looked upon as a deter- 
The 


fully equipped 


rent to future juvenile problems. 
480, is 


and has an adjacent storage room for props 


auditorium, seating 


and costumes as well as a basement work- 
ticket 


shop for scenery construction. A 


Communitywide sports nights as wel! as 
intramural and interschool contests will be 


scheduled for this facility, which also has 


access to a cafeteria for refreshments. Since 


the gymnasium can be divided, a sizable 


number of smaller community groups who 


want to “tone up their muscles” or try 


out some modern dancing can be accom- 


modated during the course of a_ week. 


There is an exterior entrance to the gym- 
nasium and adjacent parking. 
Three shops — printing and electricity, 


auto and metalworking, and wood and 


ceramics — are located close to the audito- 
rium and enjoy the same easy access from 
the street and parking lot. They will be 
the adult 


teen-agers who are interested 


used in education program as 


well as for 








wo 8 eee A. 


The Jonas E. Salk High School 


booth, checkroom, telephones and lavatories 
are all grouped in the auditorium area, 
which opens off the curved main driveway 


to the school. There is parking immedi- 
ately adjacent to this entrance. Down 


the hallway from the auditorium is one of 
the cafeterias where arrangements can be 
made for between-the-acts refreshments. 
Recently the the 
Levittown public schools sponsored a dance 


recreation division of 
demonstration which was held in this audi- 
torium. Although a full house of children 
and their parents enjoyed the program on 
a Saturday afternoon, there was no inter- 


ference whatsoever with the usual main- 
tenance schedule. 

The gymnasium, a 92-foot square, can be 
divided by an electrically operated folding 
partition. Nine rows of folding bleachers 


on each side will seat 1,200 spectators. 
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either in craftwork in tuning up their 


hotrods. A coordinated recreation program 
involving the elementary feeder schools is 
being planned for next year. 
Contracts for the building, which covers 
132.000 square feet, 


1955 and the structure was occu- 


were signed in De- 
cember 
was 


pied in September 1957. The cost 


$3,298,528, of which 77 percent was under- 
written with State aid building advances. 


The 


with curtain walls. 


construction features a steel frame 
The roof is lightweight 
concrete plank on bar joists. Exterior walls 
are face brick on block with double-hung 
aluminum windows. The corridors have 
asphalt tile floors, acoustical tile ceilings 


The 


classrooms have exposed masonry walls, as- 


and structural tile facing on the walls. 


phalt tile floors and acoustical tile ceilings. 


There is fluorescent lighting throughout. 
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(n audiovisual room, or little theater, seats 
158 and has multiple uses for student ac- 
tivities, group guidance, small assemblies 
and film previews. 

While the building has not yet lived 
through a full school year and opened with 
the buzzers not working and no numbers 
on the doors, the Levittown community is 
confident that the Jonas E. Salk School will 
live up to the name of its illustrious patron 
in service to children and adults alike. 

Material for this article was collected and 
prepared by Fred Ambellan, superintendent 
of schools, and John Fitzsimmons, Clifford 
Raynor and Elizabeth Rice of the Levit- 
town public schools, Union Free School 
District No. 5. 





American Culture Seminars 
The New York State Historical 
tion is offering Seminars on American Cul- 


Associa- 


ture for a two-week period from July 6 
to 19 at Cooperstown. State University 
Teachers College at Oneonta will give two 
hours graduate or undergraduate credit to 
students taking one of the courses, Frontier 
Folkways. for the full two weeks. This 
course is especially designed for fourth to 
seventh grade teachers. 

All correspondence concerning the semi- 
nars should be directed to Louis C. Jones, 
director, New York State Historical Asso- 


ciation, Cooperstown. 





Museum Exhibit 


Prints selected for the Fifth Salon of 
Nature Photography, conducted by the 
New York State Museum, will be displayed 
in the Museum during May and June. 
North American photographers have sub- 
animals, trees, 


mitted photographs of 


flowers and scenery. 
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Citizenship Conference 

An area citizenship education conference 
for teachers in the secondary schools in the 
counties of Broome. Cayuga. Chenango, 
Cortland, Chemung, Madison, Tioga and 
Tompkins will be held on May 17 by the 
State University Teachers College at Cort- 
land in cooperation with the State Educa- 
tion Department. 

Dr. Ralph Adams Brown, chairman of 
the social studies department at the col- 
lege. in charge of local arrangements, 
and Mildred F. McChesney, supervisor of 
citizenship education, State Education De- 
partment, encourage all citizenship educa- 


tion teachers from this region to attend. 





Library Scholarships 

Two scholarships have been announced 
by the New York Library 
part of its recruiting program for 1958. 
Named in honor of Wharton Miller and 
Paul North Rice for their contributions to 
the profession, these awards of $600 each 


Association as 


will help two recipients meet the cost of pro- 
fessional training for a library career in 
New York State. Candidates must be resi- 
dents of New York and qualified for ad- 
mission to an approved library school no 
later than the fall of 1958. 

Applications, which will be accepted until 
May 15, may be obtained from Robert J. 
Flores, chairman of the NYLA Scholarship 
and Recruiting Committee. by addressing 
him at the Library Extension Division, New 
York State Library, Albany 1. 





Music Conference 

“Improving the Effectiveness of Super- 
vision and Administration in Music Educa- 
tion” is the theme of a conference for 


music supervisors of large city school 


systems at Albany, May 5 and 6. 
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Regents Act on Variety of Charters 


BOARD OF REGENTS ON MARCH 28 


i pws 2% 
_ took a number of actions relating to 
charters of educational institutions. 

An absolute charter was granted to the 
Rochester Area Educational Television As- 
sociation. Rochester. to maintain noncom- 
television and radio 


mercial educational 


stations in Monroe County. 

The provisional charter of The Copy- 
right Society of the U. S. A., New York 
City, was made absolute. The society pro- 
motes research in the field of copyright law 
and its history. 

The provisional charter of The Associa- 
tion for the Promotion and Standardization 
of Midwifery, Inc., New York, was ex- 
tended for five years. 

\ three-year extension of the provisional 
charter of the Junior Achievement of 
Southern Westchester was approved. 

\ provisional charter valid for five years 
Island 


School, Freeport, to offer instruction in the 


was granted to Center Jewish 


history, traditions, culture and philosophy 
of the Jewish people. 

\ provisional charter valid for five years 
was granted to Massapequa Community 
Nursery School Association, Massapequa. 

\ three-year provisional charter was 
granted to Olive Free Library \ssociation, 
West Shokan. 

\ provisional charter valid for five years 
was granted to The Friends of the Warne 
Public Library of the Tarrytowns, Tarry- 
town, to promote the interests of the 
Warner Public Library. 

The charter of the Jewish Theological 
New York, 


amended, authorizing the seminary to con- 


Seminary of America, was 
fer the bachelor of arts degree. 

The Regents approved an amendment to 
the charter of Elmira College, Elmira, au- 
thorizing the college to confer the degrees 
of master of arts and master of science in 
education in addition to degrees it has pre- 


viously conferred. 





Educational TV Council Appointed 


HANCELLOR JOHN F. BROSNAN OF THE 

Board of Regents has announced the 
appointment of five Regents to the Commit- 
tee on Educational Television with Regent 
Hurd, of Ithaca, 
Other Regents appointed were Dr. Domi- 
nick F. Maurillo of Brooklyn, Charles W. 
Millard, Jr. of Buffalo, Chester H. Lang of 


T. Norman chairman. 


o 
Oo 
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Schenectady and Edward M. M. Warburg 
of New York City. 

Chancellor Brosnan also announced that 
the Board of Regents had authorized a Re- 
gents Advisory Council on Educational 
Television and that he had appointed Re- 


\ ork 


Holtzmann. 


Holtzmann, of New 
Regent 


gent Jacob L. 


City, as chairman. 
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whose term as a Regent expired March 31, 
1958, 
Committee on 
Other 
will be announced later. 

The New York State Legislature has ap- 


propriated funds amounting to $365,000 to 


had been chairman of the Regents 
Educational Television. 


members of the Advisory Council 


enable the Board of Regents to inaugurate 
educational television in September using 
the daylight hours of WOR-TV, Channel 9 
in New York City. 





Bond Issues Approved 

The Board of Regents at its meeting 
March 28 acted favorably on two bond 
issues totaling $1,895,000 for the purchase 
of school sites and to construct and equip 
a new elementary school building. 

According to the Local Finance Law, the 
Regents must approve propositions for 
bond issues for school improvements in 
districts where the cost would bring the 
bonded indebtedness above 10 percent of 
the district’s real property value. 

The issues approved include the follow- 
ing: 

Union Free School District No. 9, Town of 
North Hempstead, Nassau County (Herricks), an 
issue of $445,000 to acquire school sites 

Union Free School District No. 2, Town of 
Cheektowaga, Erie County, an issue of $1,450,000 


to construct and equip new elementary school 


building 





Admitted to University 

High School, 
Levittown, was admitted to The University 
of the State of New York on a five-year 
September 


Island Trees Memorial 


provisional basis beginning 
1957 as a four-year high school, by action 


of the Board of Regents on March 28. 
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Board Makes Appointments 
The Board of 
March 28 
State boards and committees. 
Warren B. Buffalo. 
pointed to the Board of Certified Public 


Regents at its meeting 


made several appointments to 
Cutting. was ap- 
Accountant Examiners for a five-year term 
April 18. 1958. to 
Benjamin Harrow, deceased. 
Leonard Price. New York. 
pointed to the Board of Certified Public 


beginning succeed 


was reap- 


Accountant Examiners for a term of five 
vears beginning April 18, 1958. 

Alfred A. Schenone, Brooklyn, was ap- 
pointed to the Medical Grievance Commit- 
tee to fill the unexpired term, ending De- 
cember 31. 1958. of Dr. Edwin A. Griffin. 


deceased. 





Understanding Children 
(Concluded from page 343) 

techniques for instruction in basic skills. 
Teachers are found to have more flexibility 
in working with small groups of children 
and greater awareness of developmental 
growth periods and their implications for 
classroom planning. More wholesome so- 
cial experiences are provided for children 
With fewer 
tend to 


with youngsters their own age. 
unnecessary restrictions children 
engage in more spontaneous and creative 
activity. By withholding personal judg- 
ments, teachers gain perspective into chil- 


With 


increased readiness and skill in helping 


dren’s motivations and _ behavior. 


children with their problems, teachers dis- 


cover how to stimulate unused abilities. 


Learning is facilitated. 
The wholeness of human development is 
as for children. As 


as true for adults 


teachers grow professionally, they grow 


in personal well-being. The contagion of 
enthusiasm and creative challenge spreads. 
The better the teachers understand children, 


the better they teach. 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 
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REGULAR STUDENT offers a helping hand to these eighth graders (Carl 





Sciascia, Dick Bedford and Neil Kellaway) who leave the class before lunch 
a little early to avoid being caught in rush to the cafeteria. Carl is a severely 
involved student with cerebral palsy but has this year learned to serve himself 


from the counter. 
Dick is postpolio. 


Neil is affected by progressive muscular dystrophy and 


Rochester Aids Physically Handicapped 


HE ROCHESTER SCHOOL SYSTEM IS IL- 

lustrative of a community in New York 
State that 
responsibility to physically handicapped 


has for many years met its 


children. This year its board of education 
expanded its program for high school stu- 
dents with severe orthopedic limitations in 
a way that might well serve as an example 
for other schools in the State. 

The program evolved out of concern for 
and insight into the needs of physically 
handicapped high school children expressed 
by the Special Education Department of 
the Rochester Public the 
Bureau for Handicapped Children, Division 


Schools and 
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Department, Rochester Public 
Schools 


of Pupil Personnel Services, New York 
State Education Department. Recent legis- 
lative changes also encouraged Rochester's 


extension of services to handicapped chil- 
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dren without adding a financial burden to 
the community. 

Although the problems of all adolescent 
youth are somewhat similar, orthopedic 
These 


students may need special help because of 


disabilities intensify the situation. 


difficulties related to social acceptance and 
group status, academic difficulties stemming 
from lengthy school absences, limited en- 
vironmental experiences, parental overpro- 


tection or rejection or because of unrealistic 
Ortho- 
handicapped students are also 


and unattainable vocational goals. 
pedically 


A NINTH GR {DER 


frequently faced with situations that bring 


about frustrations, inner conflicts and 
anxieties. 

The Legislature recognized that physi- 
cally handicapped students must receive 
special help, to provide them with equal 
opportunities for finding a rightful place 
members of 


as_ contributing society. 


Among other things, article 89, 


section 
4405, subdivision 1, which became part 
of the Education Law in 1956, reimburses 


the cost of salaries of “ approved special 


teachers assisting regular classroom teach- 
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(Louise Bizallion), a student 
palsy, learns to sew on an electric machine in spite of her handicap. 


ers in providing educational services for 
physically handicapped children in 
regular classes.” 
Based on this, the Special Education 
Department at Rochester established the 
for 


handicapped children, who is 


position of a coordinating teacher 
physically 
assigned full-time to Jefferson High 
of Rochester’s 


which orthopedically handicapped children 


one 


regular high schools to 


from all parts of the city receive special 
transportation. She assists regular class- 


room teachers in providing educational 





Pi 


with cerebral 


services for approximately 30 physically 
handicapped students in regular classes. 
This 


trative details essential to the smooth inte- 


teacher coordinates all adminis- 


of these students so they can 
the 
She helps them to make 


gration 


function with ease within regular 
school program. 
the transition from the special classes in 
elementary schools to regular high school 
most effectively and easily. The students 
are interviewed while in their last year of 
elementary school. This teacher acquaints 


them with the high school program at 
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— 
CARL SCIASCIA, center, is also in the 
orchestra and really enjoys beating it out 





on the drums. 
that time. One important result is that on 
entering high school they already know the 
coordinating teacher; this can be helpful 
to better orientation to the new school 
building, programs and activities that are 
available. 

Although the students attend regular 
classes most of the day, they meet with 
the coordinating teacher on an individual 
small periodically 


basis or in groups 


throughout the day — during study periods, 
physical education periods they might not 
be able to attend or other unassigned time. 
They receive help in accordance with their 
individual needs. Thus the more severely 
orthopedically handicapped students are 
enabled to attend the regular high school, 
make satisfactory academic progress and 
adjust socially therein. They receive help 
in selecting study courses meaningful in 


preparing for their future, are assisted in 
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developing realistic vocational goals and 
are referred for specialized help if required. 

The coordinating teacher also eases the 
burden of the busy staff previously con- 
cerned so that these children’s attendance 
The 


following listing outlines more specifically 


at school is totally acceptable to all. 


this teacher’s functions and illustrates het 


value in helping orthopedically handi- 


capped students to adjust to high school 
successfully. 

l. Teach academic subjects to individual 
students who need tutoring because of in- 
terruptions in the continuity of school at- 
tendance due to surgery, frequent hospi- 
talization or absences related to the physi- 
eal disability. 

Teach personal hygiene, 
habits and grooming in order to prevent 
the development of a social handicap. 


Nm 


good personal 


3. Make occupational information materials 
available for study and develop specific 
procedures whereby orthopedically handi- 
capped students will have a greater aware- 
ness of the demands of various vocations, 
thereby becoming capable of making more 
realistic vocational choices. 

1. Give academic and achievement tests when 
necessary due to students’ absences when 
given in regular class or due to difficulty 
in administering them in regular class be- 
cause of the handicap. 


>. Confer with the regular classroom teacher 
prior to admission in order to dissipate any 
misconceptions about crippling conditions 
and give helpful interpretation concerning 
the pupils’ needs and potentialities. There- 
after, coordinate and disseminate informa- 
tion and discuss with teachers matters re- 
garding each student’s progress, physical 
disability, aptitudes, social, emotional and 
educational status in order to promote a 
uniform understanding of his needs and 
goals as well as an acceptance of him. 

6. Develop and maintain a liaison relationship 
with the Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion so that the student can be helped with 
the formulation of vocational goals as early 
as is practical and most helpful. This will 
be helpful to the student in his course se- 
lection and in assuring him that his total 
school experience will be better planned, 
more meaningful and will lead toward the 
fulfillment of realistic vocational objec- 
tives. 

7. Maintain a liaison with the family physi- 
cians, physical education teacher, school 
nurse-teachers, school psychologists, attend- 
ance staff, subject teachers, custodians, 
school counselors and others so that all in- 
formation may be coordinated and thus 
made more meaningful. 
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BUSY at a varsity basketball game are David Kipers (10th grade 
student who has spina bifida) official team timekeeper, and Charles 
Hines (llth grade student who was afflicted with polio), who is 
team manager. 


Confer with students regarding personal 
problems such as those related to his dis- 
ability, academic work, schedules, trans- 
portation and social relationships. 


Confer with parents regarding relation- 
ships, attitudes, realistic goals and other 
problems in which help may be needed. 


Make recommendations concerning school 
schedules and programs and any desirable 
adjustments therein for the best interest of 
the students. 


Procure special equipment or materials as 
needed and advise classroom teachers when 
special adjustments in equipment or mate- 
rials are necessary. 


Arrange for help with wheelchairs, books, 
trays in cafeteria, toileting and other as- 
sistance that may be needed while attend- 
ing school. 


Maintain liaison with employment services, 
treatment clinics, health departments, hos- 
pitals, private employees and other com- 
munity agencies that may be helpful in fur- 
thering the students’ goals. 


Perform a variety of other services that 
may help an orthopedically handicapped 
student adjust academically, physically, so- 
cially or emotionally to the school pro- 
gram. 
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The the coordinating 
teacher to have unusual training, skills and 
ability to work with crippled children. The 


Rochester teacher has these requisites. She 


duties require 


is an experienced, fully certified special 
class teacher of physically handicapped 
children who formerly taught a preado- 
lescent group of physically handicapped 
children in the orthopedic department of 
an elementary school. Her skills were 
further enhanced by a six-week summer 
course in rehabilitation counseling taken 
at the New York University-Bellevue Insti- 
tute of Physical Medicine in New York 
City, made possible through a grant given 
by the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. 

To start and succeed in this type of pro- 
gram, the full support of the school ad- 
ministration is essential. It was only 
because of the sincere interest and concern 
the principal and assistant principal of 
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Jefferson High School had for children 
with handicaps that the Special Education 
Department of the Rochester Public 
Schools could arrange for representatives 
of their staff, the Bureau for Handicapped 
Children. Division of Pupil Personnel 
Services and the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, State Education Depart- 
ment, to meet and work out the details of 
this program. 

Most school districts large enough to 
operate high schools have adolescent youths 
with severe physical disabilities on their 
school rolls, but only a small percentage 
ever attend high school. Various reasons 
are given for relegating these students to an 
instructional program at home. Here they 
receive a limited amount of educational 
experiences and interpersonal relationships 


with other children are impossible. In 





some instances they are even exempted 
from school because of the physical dis- 
ability. 

The employment of a _ coordinating 
teacher is consistent with Education De- 
partment policy of having severely handi- 
capped students attend a regular class 
whenever possible and receive the benefits 
of a suitable academic program and oppor- 
tunities for social-interaction with their 
peers. It is therefore hoped that more 
schools will start similar programs, taking 
advantage of the provision in the Educa- 
tion Law that gives full State reimburse- 
ment to local school systems for the cost 
of salaries for these approved special 
teachers. Through extension of such 
measures and programs it will be possible 
for more children with physical handicaps 
to have the significant benefits of attending 


a regular school program. 





Training Grant Program Results Listed 


A FINAL TABULATION AND ANALYSIS OF 
developments during the first year of 
the Department’s new Training Grant Pro- 
gram for Teachers of Children Who Are 
Mentally Retarded show that 359 grants 
were awarded during the 1957 summer ses- 
sion and the school year 1957-58. The 
number of persons receiving the 359 grants 
totaled 284. Of these, 241 are now teach- 
ing special classes for the mentally re- 
tarded. 

This training grant program was made 
possible by a special Department appro- 
priation of $50,000 for use during the 
school year 1957-58. The results show 
that at no time in the history of the educa- 
tion of mentally retarded children in New 
York State has there been a greater im- 


plementation of interest in completing spe- 
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cial course requirements in this area of 
teacher education. Teachers were given 
the opportunity to enroll in one to five 
areas required for special certification to 
teach children who are mentally retarded. 

As a result of setting up a priority sys- 
tem for awarding these grants, teachers 
were provided for some 150 classes which 
it was understood could not otherwise have 
been operated during the school year 
1957-58. Teachers working with mentally 
retarded children in 91 previously estab- 
lished classes, but who had not completed 
certification requirements, received train- 
ing which helped them toward that end and 
helped strengthen the instructional pro- 
grams provided for these children. In ad- 
dition, 43 undergraduate students in their 


senior year received grants which enabled 
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them to complete their training and thus 
help toward making them available as teach- 
ers of these classes for 1958-59. 

This training grant program developed 
out of a recognition of the severe shortage 
of teachers for these classes at a time when 
public interest and professional concern 
for mentally retarded children had com- 
bined to create a large increase in recent 
years in the number of classes being estab- 
lished and a demand for the establishment 
of more classes. The high degree of in- 
terest was demonstrated by the fact that 
616 applications reached the Bureau for 
Handicapped Children, Division of Pupil 
Personnel Services. However, only 359 
or 58 percent of the total number of appli- 
cations received could be approved because 
Deter- 


mination of priority in making grants was 


of the amount of the allocation. 


tied directly to the basic objective of the 
program —that more mentally retarded 
children be given the benefits of special 


education in line with their needs. 


\ continued growth in special class serv- 
ices for mentally retarded children is 
clearly indicated by many developments in 
recent years. If this much needed expan- 
sion of services is to be met adequately, 
many more specially trained teachers will 
be needed, not only to teach the additional 
classes. but also to replace the personnel 
who reach retirement age. 

The results of this initial training grant 
program are most encouraging. Because 
of this continuing interest and enthusiasm, 
and the anticipated growth in number of 
classes for educable mentally retarded as 
well as the trainable mentally retarded, the 
current budget of the Department includes 
$75.000 to continue the program. Thus 
training grants will be available for use 
during the summer of 1958 and both se- 
mesters of the school year 1958-59. Those 
who are interested should get in touch with 
the Bureau for Handicapped Children, Divi- 
sion of Pupil Personnel Services. New York 


State Education Department, Albany 1. 





Traveling Libraries 
oO 


( p- TRAVELING LIBRARIES SECTION OF 
the New York State Library is cur- 
rently undergoing changes in its operation 
in conformity with the recommendations 
of the Commissioner of Education’s Com- 
mittee on Public Library Service. One of 
the recommendations of this committee is 
the discontinuance of Traveling Libraries’ 
service to schools. 

For many years Traveling Libraries have 
lent collections of books to schools 
throughout the State to supplement the 
school library. As centralizations have 
come into being and school library re- 
tremendously 


sources have _ increased 
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Changing Program 


throughout the State the need for the sup- 
plemental collections has decreased. Un- 
fortunately, in some cases, dependence on 
these books has been a deterrent to the 
appropriating of proper funds for school 
library service. 

Traveling Libraries form a section of the 
Division of Library Extension whose main 
responsibility is working with the public 
libraries of the State. 


just enacted concerning State aid to larger 


Under legislation 


units of library service, the juvenile books 
formerly used by the schools will be avail- 
able for use by newly formed public 


library systems. 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 





Health Edueation vs 


ty PHYSICAL EDUCATION THE SAME AS 
health education? ” It is apparent from 
such a question, frequently asked, that con- 
fusion exists regarding the programs of 
health education and physical education. 
While health education and physical edu- 
cation contribute to some common goals. 
the differences need to be clarified as each 
program should have distinct recognition 
in the total school curriculum. 

Physical education, today, is not “ physi- 
cal culture,” but modern physical educa- 
tion does help to develop well-proportioned 
bodies, skills, agility, coordination and 
endurance by using physical activities as 
an integral contribution in education. 

Irwin* lists five objectives of physical 
education: 

1. To use a program of physical education 

activities to help to develop the various 

organic systems of the body 

2. To use physical activities as a means of 
promoting social development 

3. To alleviate tensions of everyday living 
through participation in physical educa- 
tion activities 

1. To provide knowledge and skills to help 
individuals to make worthy use of leisure 
time 

». To understand and appreciate the history, 
fundamentals, rules and strategy for vari- 


ous physical education activities 


The World Health Organization defines 
health as “a state of complete physical. 
mental and social well-being.” The pro- 
gram in health education should provide 
“the experiences which will favorably in- 
fluence practices, attitudes and knowledge 


relating to health.” 


The Curriculum in Health and 
C. V. Mosby. 1944 


* Irwin, Leslie. 
Physical Education. 
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: Physical Education 


By 
Mary B. Rappaport 
Associate in School Health Education 


The Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Medical 
\ssociation} state the general aims of 
health education as: 

1. To instruct children and young people to 
conserve and improve their own health in 
order to have the vigor and vitality that 
are the foundation for happiness and serv- 
ice in personal, family and community life 


te 


To promote the understandings, attitudes 
and practices that will maintain and im- 
prove health in the home and community 
3. To improve the individual and community 
life of the future 


While health education and physical edu- 
cation have related objectives, they are not 
Health 


taught, solely, in the gymnasium, through 


identical. education cannot be 
talks during shower activities or through 
periods of supervised or unsupervised play. 
Neither can health education periods be 
adequate substitutes for guided physical 
activities. 

The materials and techniques for health 
teaching are different from those needed 
for physical education. In the latter, body 
movements in games, sports, dance, rhyth- 
mic and other forms of activities are used 
as a means of education whereas, in health 
education, the goal is to promote healthful 
living through the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. the development of wholesome atti- 


+ Joint Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation of the National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association. Health Edu- 
cation. National Education Association. 1948 
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tudes and encouragement of participation 
in desirable practices in all aspects of 
healthful living. This is imperative for the 
maintenance of the individual’s own health 
as well as for protection of the health of 
his associates. 

Health education cannot be partitioned 
into compartments as solely anatomy and 
physiology or body mechanics, since well- 
being includes not only body growth and 
maintenance but also emotional balance 
and social relationships as well as acquiring 
understanding of how our bodies function. 

The physical education teacher needs 
specific preparation and experience in 
skills, games, rhythms, aquatics, sports and 
other physical activities while the health 
education teacher needs basic education in 
areas such as personal. mental and com- 
munity health, in nutrition, safety, sociol- 
ogy. first aid, family health and health 
counseling. 

It is a fallacy to assume that muscular 


skills. body 


all of which are impor- 


strength, physical balance, 
sportsmanship 
are sufh- 


Without 


instruction in healthful living, without an 


tant and make a contribution 
cient to produce good health. 


understanding of one’s health status and 


well-being — physically, emotionally and 


socially — without development of health- 
ful behavior, the needs of pupils are not 


being met. 


Health school to be 


effective must be an organized, sequential 


education in the 


program planned in accordance with pupil 
needs at their different levels of develop- 
ment. Continuously, changes are being 
made in our understanding of health attain- 
ment. Research is producing many new 
concepts which have direct bearing on the 
materials and techniques used in health 
teaching. To keep up with these develop- 


ments and to use them advantageously 
requires time and qualified health per- 
sonnel. 

In health education, study needs to be 
made of social and emotional health as well 
as of physical status. Relationships with 
people: understanding of feelings and re- 


* tick ” 


the individual’s responsibility for 


actions. of what makes a person 
and why: 
his own health, for family health, for com- 
munity ves, and for national health 
for all of these. the school has responsibil- 
ity. 


Pupils need both the physical education 


program and the health education pro- 
gram. Both contribute to the growth and 
development of children and youth. Each 


supplements, but does not supplant the 
other. Cooperatively they can be used as 
enrichment which will help in attaining the 
age-old goal of a “ sound mind in a sound 


body.” 





New Physi ‘al Fitnes 


OMMISSIONER ALLEN CALLED ATTEN- 
tion to the newly developed New York 
State Physical Fitness Test in his greeting 


to the 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 


Regents Advisory Council for 
at its annual meeting March 5-6 in the 


May 1958 


s Test Discussed 


Education Building at Albany. Dr. Allen 
expressed the belief that the test marked a 
significant forward step and held much 
promise for the future in helping to de- 
velop the best possible programs in physi- 


cal education. 
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Caswell M. Miles, Chief of the Bureau 
of Physical Education, presented a brief 
program concerning the new Physical Fit- 
ness Test. Among the speakers were Dr. 
Saul Ostrow. City College of New York, 
who did the basic research for the test; 
Dr. Leonard A. 
Physical Education, Health and Recrea- 
tion, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, who directed Dr. Ostrow in his 


Larson, Department of 


work and provided consultant services to 
the Department in the development of the 
final test, and Victor A. 
the Bureau of Examinations and Testing, 


Taber. associate in 


State Education Department, who provided 
technical assistance and general guidance 
in the overall project. 

In its deliberations the council discussed 
interscholastic athletic competition in jun- 
ior high schools, policies and procedures 
for further improving the quality of pro- 
grams in health, physical education and 
recreation and methods for developing 
greater understanding and appreciation of 
the value of these programs. 

George H. Grover, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, outlined major projects during 
the past year. These included continued 
* Beliefs ” 


be used as guides to development and im- 


work on (statements that will 


provement of programs); the second an- 
nual meeting of college and university di- 
rectors of health, physical education and 
recreation devoted to certification and 
recruitment of personnel; the statewide 
project in evaluating present certification 
requirements; the nine area workshops held 
for directors of health, physical education 
and recreation conducted by Clyde E. Cole, 
associate in health, physical education and 
recreation; the followup of annual reports 
received from school districts; tabulation 
of data compiled in the Health and Safety 
Education Survey: the annual conference 
on health education; revision of the syl- 
labus in physical education; preparation of 
a Guide for Swimming and Water Safety; 
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preparation of a survey form for physical 


education; the study of accidents in physi- 
cal education in secondary schools now 
under way; the State Conference on Out- 
door Education held at Sagamore, and 
various materials either prepared or in the 


process of development. 





More Library Scholarships 
Additional grants of up to 


$2,000 will be awarded for graduate study 


training 


in library science following a _ second 


qualifying examination to be held on 
June 7, 1958. As a result of the first com- 
petition in January, nine awards ranging 
from $350 to the maximum amount were 
made, and the recipients began their pro- 
fessional training this spring semester at 
four of the State’s library schools. 

Irving A. Verschoor, Director of the 
Division of Library Extension, explains 
that the offer of training grants is intended 
to encourage more college graduates to 
choose a library career, thereby relieving 
in some measure the critical shortage of 
trained librarians which presently exists in 
the public library field. The program is a 
part of New York State’s plan under the 
Federal Library Services Act for promoting 
improved public library service to rural 
residents of the State. 

Application forms and additional de- 
tails may be obtained from the Division of 
Library Extension, New York State Library, 


Albany 1. 


June 7 examination has been set as May 22. 


The filing deadline for the 





Enlarged City District 

The Kingston Enlarged City School Dis- 
trict was approved by vote on March 5, 
1958. 
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HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 





Homemaking Programs for Adults 


DMINISTRATORS AND ADULT EDUCATION 
LX directors are increasingly recogniz- 
ing the importance of planning adult pro- 
grams that actually stem from the concerns 
of adult members of the family and com- 
munity. As a result of this interest. direc- 
tors and teachers are exploring ways to 
evaluate present offerings for the purpose 
of improving programs better to meet 


needs of individuals and families. 


Programs To Help Families Meet Their 
Goals 
Many homemaking programs for adults 


are directed toward helping men and 


women deal more effectively with a variety 
The 


provided 


of areas of home and family living. 


scope of some programs has 
opportunities for the building of under- 
standings and skills that aid individuals 
at different stages of life to make wiser 
choices and approach the solution of prob- 
lems with more insight. The tempo of 
today’s living places a premium upon the 
individual’s need for establishing satisfy- 
ing relationships. Management “ know- 
how ” also takes on importance particularly 
as it is related to attainment of individual 
and family goals. 

Several adult directors and their teachers 
in cooperation with the school administra- 
tor and Adult Education Advisory Com- 
mittee have developed some successful 
techniques of seeking out the concerns of 
adults and also broadening community 
members’ understanding of the breadth of 
offerings that could be available to them in 
a variety of ways and developed in suitable 
time patterns for working homemakers, 


young adults, full-time homemakers etc. 
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One adult director and homemaking 
teacher distributed a checklist to help dis- 
cover interests of homemakers in_ their 
school district. The topics were listed 


with provision for additional suggestions. 
Topics which ranked high in interest were 
the purchase and care of laborsaving 
equipment, selection and construction of 
children’s play equipment, arrangement of 
furnishings for family living. shortcuts in 
meal preparation, care of clothing made of 
new fibers. buying clothes for the family. 
clothes for toddlers. 


values for program planning as well as for 


These responses had 


recruitment and encouraged a_ greate 
breadth of 


people at differing family stages. 


offerings to meet concerns of 


Through postcourse evaluations, ideas 


for new courses and series are being de- 
veloped. Ideas which have grown out of 
such cooperative evaluation have been: a 
Building My Own Home.” which 


included demonstrations. discussions, field 


series on™ 


trips emphasizing space and room arrange- 


ment. needs of the family or individuals 
when building or renovating a home, sup- 
plies and furnishings, financing the home, 
a film forum in combination with demon- 
Safety in the 


care for 


strations and clinics on 


Home: a course in baby 


prospective parents. 


Current Trends Affect Nature of 
Program 
The functional quality of an adult home- 
making program may be assured through 
constant evaluation of offerings as they 
relate to the 
life. 


adult directors may wish to consider the 


current trends affecting 


family School administrators and 
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potential of the local program in light of 
the following general trends: 


@ More homemakers are employed out- 
side of the home. 

@ Less production takes place in the 
home and there is more consumption 
of items on the market. 

@ Proportion of earlier marriages is in- 
creasing. 

@ There are more homeowners and in- 

creasing small-unit housing. 


@ The rate of family mobility is high. 





@ More new machines and materials for 
the home are being invented and put 
on the market with minimum informa- 
tion for homemakers on selection, use 
and care. 


The brochure entitled Homemaking Edu- 
cation for Adults may be of help to admin- 
istrators and adult directors in the planning 
of programs to meet the needs of families 
in their school districts. A free copy may 
be received by writing to the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education, State Educa- 


tion Department, Albany 1. 





Homemaking 3 State Credit Course 


MM: ADMINISTRATORS AND GUIDANCE 
councilors are now aware of the fact 
that homemaking 3 as of September 1957 
has become a course which may now be 
approved for one unit of State credit. This 
change that the 
offered for a single period throughout the 


also means course is 


year and continues to be the third course 
in the basic sequence: homemaking 1, 2 
and 3. Many schools heretofore discon- 
tinued homemaking 3 or had very low 
enrollments because of difficulties in help- 
ing students plan their programs with the 
double period. It is hoped that this new 
plan will make it possible for more stu- 
dents to take advantage of the experiences 
afforded through a well-rounded three-unit 
sequence. 

The new units in homemaking 3 espe- 
cially focus on the concerns of the home- 
maker today and the advanced experiences 
suggested in all phases of family living 
grow out of the units entitled: Living in 
the Community, Creating the Family and 
Building Happy Homes. 


Consideration of Values 
A number of schools have not offered 
the basic sequence in homemaking for 
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some time since it did not meet the needs 
of students who wished to have a three- 
unit major in homemaking. In a number 
of instances, special interest courses pro- 
students who 


vided the third credit for 


had homemaking 1 and 2. Many guidance 
counselors and teachers are now reviewing 
this practice in the light of changes and 
are planning to include the basic sequence 
as a means of providing a more complete 
and meaningful program for those who 
wish a three-unit major. Special interest 
courses may then be used to serve other 
groups who cannot plan schedules that 
include homemaking 1 and 2 as prerequi- 
sites to homemaking 3. Courses such as 
homemaking 5 make a unique contribution 
to the program of senior boys and girls 
who have not had other homemaking 


courses, 


Development of a New Course of Study 
The new curriculum guide for home- 
making 3 entitled Educating Tomorrow’s 
Homemakers illustrates an entirely new 
approach to the development of this course. 
It will help teachers when planning and 
selecting experiences to maintain the sug- 
gested units as a framework for the course 
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as these indicate the desirable emphasis. 


Since this is a new course, it will be 
necessary to apply for approval for State 
diploma credit. The following are sug- 
gestions to help you guide teachers in this 
procedure: 


@ Write Bureau of Home Economics 
Education for three copies of applica- 
tion forms and submit all forms and 
one copy of the course of study. It is 
advised that these be sent by May of 
the year the has been first 
offered. 

@ Attach a copy of the complete bibli- 
ography for the course which should 
include current textbooks and refer- 
ences. 


course 


@ When developing the homemaking 3 
course of study, the total program will 
benefit by a revaluation of experiences 
now being provided in homemaking | 
and 2. At the beginning of each unit 
in the guide, there is a review of basic 
learnings in homemaking 1 and 2 
that lead to learnings in homemaking 
3. 

@ A review of the present scope and 
sequence in grades 7 through 12 for 
the purpose of revision or the develop- 
ment of a new chart of the total home- 
making curriculum in local situations 
will help provide continuity and ap- 
propriate kinds of learning experi- 
ences at each developmental level. 


A special certificate in addition to the 


regular high school diploma will be 
awarded to students who complete the basic 
sequence in homemaking and meet qualifi- 
cations in the homemaking comprehensive 


examinations. 


Home and Community Experiences 
Home and community experiences are 
listed throughout the new guide as an 
integral part of the course. This has been 
done with the understanding that all goals 
cannot be met effectively through school 
experiences alone and learnings are 
strengthened when applied to home and 


community situations. 


Extended Programs 
that offer the 
including homemaking 3 


Schools basic sequence 
may qualify, if 
they wish to receive Federal funds for 
the 


to develop an extended program 


reimbursement for homemaking 
teacher, 
for 28 consecutive days during July or 


August. All 


benefit from a well-planned program that 


types of communities can 
helps the teacher become better acquainted 
with families and community resources and 
the gathering of information that will con- 
tribute to the improvement of the total 
homemaking program throughout the year. 





Evaluation Aids Instructional Programs 


| geeny ATORS AND TEACHERS GEN- 
erally recognize that evaluation is 
a basic essential to the improvement of 
instructional programs. A growing under- 
standing of this factor has helped many 
homemaking teachers recognize difficulties 
encountered in making evaluation an in- 
tegral part of program planning and the 


teacher-learning process. 


May 1958 


By 

Laura MAE EHMAN 

Associate in Home Economics 
Education 


Requests for guidance in the use of evalu- 
ation methods to improve various phases 
of local homemaking programs led to the 


development of a State Evaluation Commit- 
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1951 


supervisors, 


tee for Homemaking Education in 
composed of teachers, city 
teacher educators and a representative from 
the Bureau of Home Economics Education. 
State Education Department. 


Committee Project 

Last year this group initiated a state- 
wide survey of homemaking education 
which highlighted areas of strength, areas 
which need strengthening and blocks to 
program development. To accomplish this 
job, a guide was developed entitled A Look 
at My Homemaking Program and was dis- 
tributed to teachers through county and 
district leaders. 

Groups used the guide as a device to 
stimulate discussions of local practices and 
the effects these have upon the achievement 
of goals of home and family life education. 
Teachers gained new insights through more 
objective analyses of their programs. The 
following are some successful practices re- 


vealed by the survey. 


Survey Results 

@ Many teachers are developing a tenta- 
tive charting of the scope and sequence of 
learnings for their homemaking programs 
as a basis for planning goals and experi- 


ences with students. 


@ Teachers are using community re- 
sources to enrich homemaking programs. 
This is reflected in the many opportunities 
being provided for students to participate 
in community service projects such as work- 
ing with children’s clinics, taking part in 
community cleanup drives and doing volun- 
teer work to extend the services of hos- 
pitals. 

@ A wide variety of teaching aids is 
being used, such as tape recordings, flannel 
boards, filmstrips. 


@ Current methods of teaching are being 


put into practice, such as role play, group 
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work, student participation in demonstra- 


tions. 

@ Homemaking centers are being made 
more attractive and functional through use 
of color, accessories, choice of furnishings 
and flexible arrangements to suit varied 


activities. 


Future Plans 

Increased sensitivity to program develop- 
ment needs has inspired numbers of groups 
The follow- 


ing are steps being taken by such groups to 


to plan action for the future. 


build stronger homemaking programs. 


@ County and district groups of home- 
making teachers are planning programs to 
provide inservice help in such areas as 
broadening the scope of programs to meet 
needs of families, planning experiences to 
meet individual differences, extending and 
using the facilities of the homemaking cen- 


ter to create better learning situations. 


@ Supervisors of city programs and 
chairmen of local departments are using 
the survey guide and its results to develop 
techniques of evaluating their own pro- 


crams with teachers. 


@ Teacher educators are studying results 
to find implications for preparation of 
teachers at the undergraduate and gradu- 


ate levels. 


This project, sponsored and guided by 
the Bureau of Home Economics Education, 
was carried out by the following evaluation 
committee members: teacher educators: 
Leah Hancock, State University Teachers 
College at Oneonta, and Louise Fernandez, 


New York University; 


Ethelwyn Cornelius, Ithaca; homemaking 


city supervisor, 
teachers: Elizabeth Brown, Pittsford; Eliza- 
beth Stevenson, Windsor; Margaret Sipple, 
Gowanda: Sue Ann Ritchko, Bath, and Bu- 
reau of Home Economics Education repre- 


sentative, Laura M. Ehman. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 





Farm Course Includes Science. Math 


\ GREAT DEAL OF SCIENCE AND MATHE- 
matics is included in the vocational 
the all-out effort 


being made to bolster science and mathe- 


agriculture course. In 


matics instruction to train engineers, it 
would be a grave mistake to forsake an area 
of the school program giving preparation 
for an equally important phase of our na- 
tional defense and economy, that of produc- 
ing food and fiber to feed and clothe our 
people. 

Probably no vocation or business re- 
quires as many occupational knowledges as 
farming. The farmer must be a scientist. 
an engineer. an executive, a businessman 
and a naturalist as well as a public-spirited 
citizen of his community. 

Biological science is involved in the pro- 
of both 


The pupil must gain a thorough 


duction crop and animal enter- 
prises. 
understanding of the structure and internal 
relationships of growing plants. Responses 
in the plant to the several elements con- 
tained in fertilizers as well as the meaning 
of various foliage discolorations as a con- 
sequence of over- or undersupply of plant 
food nutrients must be learned. 

The anatomy of both the digestive and 
reproductive systems of farm animals must 
be taught in order to prepare efficient feed- 


ing programs and to care for animals at the 


time of giving birth to their young. He- 
redity must be understood in the planning 
of breeding programs with livestock. Hy- 


brid stock and crop production further com- 
plicate the instruction that must be given 
on the subject of inheritance. 

Knowledge of chemistry is fundamental 
to soil management and fertilizer use. The 
pupil must learn the chemical reactions 
taking place in the soil that “ lockup ” cer- 
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By 
ERNeEsT F. NOHLE 


{ssociate in Agricultural Education 


tain elements which may only be released 
so crops may use them by a proper appli- 
cation of calcium. Reaction of plants to 
chemicals in their use for weed control is 
taught. The combining of chemicals in 
crop spraying for disease and insect control 
is dangerous in the hands of those who do 
not understand them. 

Bacteriology has an important place also 
in soil management study, particularly 
with respect to the nitrogen cycle in the 
breakdown of organic matter in which a 
growing crop may suffer from lack of nitro- 
gen as a consequence of competition from 
the nitrifying bacteria. It is equally im- 
portant in the care and handling of milk 
and its products. Quality control begins 
with sanitation of the milking equipment 
on the farm and a knowledge of bacteria, 
their characteristics, growth habits and re- 
actions to various chemicals used for con- 
trol, must be understood. 

Much science instruction in agriculture 
is taught in a most practical relation to the 
everyday lives of the pupils and scientific 
principles are often grasped without realiza- 
tion that important scientific growth has 
taken place. 

The need for a knowledge and applica- 
tion of science in agriculture is reflected in 
the training program and certification re- 
This 


and 


quirements of agriculture teachers. 


includes 15 hours of pure science 


mathematics and 15 hours of applied 


science. Also, a great deal of science is 
involved in the technical courses in crop 


and animal production and marketing. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 





The Development and Application of a 
Sequential Sampling Plan for Forest 
Tent Caterpillar in New York 


During the period between 1951, when 
about 110,000 acres of forest in northern 
New York were damaged by the forest tent 
caterpillar, and 1954, when damage affected 
more than 15 million acres in the State, 
methods of egg mass sampling to predict 
the extent and degree of defoliation the fol- 
lowing season were studied. These studies, 
described in this State Museum and Science 
Service Bulletin, included tests of various 
sampling techniques, their advantages, dis- 
advantages and practical use. 


Instruction in the Yonkers Schools — 


Report Number 3 


The Yonkers 
Number 4 


School Plant — Report 


These pamphlets continue the series of 
seven reports that together form a com- 
prehensive survey of the Yonkers public 
school system conducted by the State Edu- 
cation Department. They contain an eval- 
uation of the quality of instruction in the 
Yonkers schools and projected building 
needs, evaluation of existing structures and 
a study of the maintenance situation. Sup- 
plies of the reports are very limited. 


The Yonkers School Plant — Report 
Number 4 
Management and Control of the Yonkers 


Schools — Report Number 5 


Legal and Financial Setting of the Yon- 
kers Schools — Report Number 6 


Summary of Recommendations for the 
Yonkers School System — Report 
Number 7 

These complete a series of seven reports 
that together form a comprehensive survey 
of the Yonkers public school system con- 
ducted by the Education Department on the 
request of the Yonkers Board of Education 

in a resolution adopted September 13, 
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1956. The survey was financed jointly by 
the city and the State. School personnel, 
public officials and more than 1,000 local 
citizens took part in some phase of the 
year-long study. The survey describes the 
Yonkers school system, evaluates its strong 
points and areas where improvement was 
needed and suggests steps that should and 
could be taken to raise the quality of pub- 
lic education in Yonkers to the potential 
for good schools which exists in that city. 
The report supply is very limited. 


Fire Prevention Education 

Because “ The best time to fight fires is 
before they start this bulletin was 
planned to help the schools in the work 
they are already doing in fire prevention 
education. A joint project of the Bureaus 
of Elementary and Secondary Curriculum 
Development, it outlines suggested learn- 
ings for kindergarten through grade 12. It 
includes material on fire drills, fire ex- 
tinguishers and sections of the New York 
State Education Law pertaining to fire 
drills and fire prevention education. Many 
individuals and groups especially 
cerned with firesafety have contributed 
advice and assistance in the preparation of 
this publication. 


con- 


The School District Clerk in Union Free 
and Central School Districts 


Records and functions for which the 
clerk is responsible are discussed in this 
pamphlet, revised January 1958, which is 
designed to supplement the Accounting and 
Reporting handbook published by The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York in 1956. 
The material should prove helpful to newly 
appointed clerks of boards of education 
who are taking over the responsibility of 
the accounting for school funds. It may 
also be helpful to clerks who have been in 
office previously, serving perhaps as a re- 
view of the types of records that are con- 
sidered essential for the efficient manage- 
ment of the business affairs of a school 
district. The pamphlet has already been 
distributed to school districts. 
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(Concluded from back cover) 

Garment Trades and the following year came to the Education Depart- 
ment as supervisor of industrial education for girls and women. She has 
her master’s degree from Cornell University. 

She has promoted and supervised all types of vocational industrial 
courses for girls and women throughout the State and found herself 
constantly challenged by the changing needs of the times — from the 
depression, through World War II, to more prosperous years. Latest 
project is the promotion of practical nurse training programs for both 
high school students and adults. 

Active in professional organizations, she has missed only one Ameri- 
can Vocational Association Convention since 1938 and this because of 
travel restrictions during the war. She helped build the membership of 
the Women’s Group of AVA and was its second president after it was 
voted section status in the Trade and Industrial Education Division. She 
has served in many capacities in the New York State Vocational and 
Practical Arts Association, was associate editor of Viewpoint, the associa- 
tion’s magazine, for seven years and has been circulation manager for 
10 years. Given a life membership in 1952, she was awarded the associa- 
tion’s medallion for outstanding service to vocational education in 1954. 
In 1955 the National Association of State Supervisors of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, an organization composed of 99 men to one woman, 
elected her secretary-treasurer. She increased its membership by 20 per- 
cent and in succeeding years was elected vice president and president. 

Blanche has an apartment in Albany, decorated in shades of rose and 
blue, her favorite color combination, and enlivened with mementos of 
the many trips she has taken in this country and abroad. She is an avid 
reader, or was until the color television set acquired last year proved to 
be such an absorbing distraction. She enjoys cooking and entertaining 
her numerous friends, likes music — particularly opera, and attends at 
least four performances a year in New York City. And, of course, with 
Temple Fielding’s Guide to Europe along with other travel literature 
she picks up at foreign tourist offices in New York City, her imagination 
works overtime on what one can do during vacations. She makes an 
annual trip to Michigan to visit her married sister there, and to Lowa to 
renew former friendships. She has been in Mexico, Bermuda, Cuba, 
various parts of Canada and made two extended tours of Europe in addi- 
tion to her first, most recently as leader for a group of industrial teachers. 
This September she plans to lead still another group to Europe, a trip 
which will include attendance at the World’s Fair in Brussels. 

Her enthusiasm and genuine liking for people, as well as those other 
attributes which make her such a good traveler — imagination, versatil- 


ity, resourcefulness and great good humor — contribute enormously to 


the successes Blanche Nechanicky has achieved in her chosen field. 
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ITH A HEART YOUNG AND GAY (and it hasn't changed a bit). Blanche 
Nechanicky set out a year after her college graduation to fulfill 
a lifelong ambition to see “faraway places.” In the summer of 1930 
she and a girl friend resigned their jobs (Blanche had taught home 
economics for a year, industriously saving her 
money) and sailed for London, England. For 
three months they journeyed happily through 
western Europe, exploring the wonders of the 
Old World, routing their trips wherever fancy 
directed, and finally returned to settle for a 
while in New York City, feeling, quite justi- 
fiably, like seasoned travelers. 

Blanche, who is now an associate in trade 
and technical education in the Bureau of 
Trade and Technical Education, believes that 
those next few years, first in New York and 
later California, provided her with invaluable 
experience for her career of promoting and 
supervising vocational industrial education 
for girls and women. Hardly aware that the Bienche Nechanicky 
depression was on, she tried her hand at a 
variety of jobs including promotional work for the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company, Brooklyn Edison Company, Butterick Pattern Com- 
pany, Gimbel Brothers and others in New York. Then the yen to travel 
took her on another trip, this time to Hawaii. Returning to the west 
coast, she faced the full impact of the depression complete with bank 
closings and took a job in a garment factory and then a custom dress- 
making firm in San Francisco. (She still delights in designing and 
making many of her own clothes, particularly for “ special occasions.” ) 

It was during the worst of the depression years that Blanche realized 
how vital it was to have a skilled trade, one which could produce some 
of the necessities of life, and became interested in the problems of pro- 
viding specialized trade training for women who wished or needed to 
hecome wage earners. 

Born on a farm in lowa and orphaned at an early age, Blanche was 
graduated from Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
and, after her several years of experience in various industries, decided 
in 1936 to enroll in the New York State Industrial Teacher-Training 
Program. In 1937 she taught in the Brooklyn High School for Women’s 
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